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PREFACE. 



This paper owes its origin to a Committee of the Board of Trade 
which satin December, 1881, and January, 1882, on the subject of the 
Channel Tunnel, under the chairmanship of Sir T. Farrer. In the 
course of the proceedings of that Committee, Sir T. Farrer asked a 
series of questions, all connected with the point raised by him in the 
following words : — "Looking at all that we remember ourselves, is 
it probable that war would be declared against us, as we might say 
out of a clear sky, without any previous strain or notice that a 
quarrel was impending ? Has that happened on any single occasion 
within the last 50 or 100 years ? " 

To ascertain the facts on this subject, the Adjutant- General 
ordered that a paper should be prepared giving the historical cases in 
which hostilities had taken "place between civilised Powers prior to a 
declaration of war. 

The paper was printed two or three months before the beginning 
of the late Egyptian campaign, and has since been referred to both by 
H.B.H. tl^e Duke of Cambridge and by Lord Wolseley in various 
memoranda, and in evidence before the late " Joint Committee " on the 
Channel Tunnel. It was laid before the Committee by H.M.'s Govern- 
ment at the request of H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief. 

On July 24th, 1883, the Secretary of State for War, in consequence 
of questions by Lord Shaftesbury in the House of Lords, and by Mr. 
Gibson in the House of Commons, decided to publish it in a separate 
form. It has therefore now been supplemented by a list of authorities 
and alphabetical index, in order to render the matter more conveniently 
accessible. 

One or two remarks will explain points which appear to have been 
misunderstood. 

The form of the paper following the historical sequence of events 
has necessarily brought together a variety of cases of very unequal 
interest— some very trivial, some very important. As far as possible 
I have endeavoured to remedy this inconvenience by grouping the 
facts together in the general statement which precedes the chronolo- 
gical series of " cases." The earlier instances are recorded with the 
utmost possible brevity. As the date has approached nearer to our 
own times, the opinions of statesmen and the incidents themselves 
have been given at greater length. Wherever it has been possible to 
do so I have quoted the words of previous writers, in order to avoid 
any appearance of colouring facts, for the purpose of proving points 
suggested by the inquiry itself. During the latter part of the paper, 
the quotations are usually from the Annual Register of the year; 
during the earlier and briefer portion, the quotations are most 
frequently from Cust's "Annals.* At the same time, when an 
Author, and not an original document, has been quoted, marginal 
references are, in all cases where the matter is open to dispute, given 
to other authorities, so that the statement does not depend upon the 
correctness of any single writer. 

Usually the circumstaaces of the time have been stated so far 
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as this appeared to be necessary to make tHe point clear; bnt it i» 
obvious that the force of snch cases as are here recorded can only 
be estimated in connection with a full account of the times in which 
they occurred. It would have bqen impossible, within any reasonable 
space, to have given all the features of the time, but it is of the 
utmost importance for the understanding of the paper that it should 
be realised that it is in no sense whatever a merely technical quasi-legal 
record of the cases in which some technical formality has been omitted, 
but that my object has been throughout to deal broadly with the point 
raised by Sir T. Farrer. The question, whether a formal warning be 
habitual, is of importance for that purpose ; and when we are dis- 
cussing whether the conditions under which England has hitherto lived 
ought to be altered, it is not enough, in order to judge of the probability 
of surprise, to take the cases where sudden war has arisen against her. 
Many such are here recorded ; but not only these, but all those other 
cases in which sudden war has occurred during peace time, must be 
taken into account ; because, under new conditions, we may be liable to 
the very same risks as other countries have been hitherto exposed to,, 
and it may have been due to the conditions under which we have 
hitherto lived, if we have escaped dangers from which others have 
suffered. 

Perhaps the extreme brevity of the narrative may prevent the 
suddenness of many of these attacks from being as striking as it 
ought to be. The fact is, at any rate, that in far the greater number 
of cases here recorded, the surprise, which overtook the assailed 
country, was as complete as would be the effect if to-day, or at any 
time during this last year and a half, a foreign army had landed on the 
shores of England. The popular excitement, the indignant remon- 
strances, the sense of wrong, are all features of the time, which in case 
after case startle one who is making such an investigation by their 
constant repetition. It was to be expected, however, that a record 
so brief as that which is here given should bo suspected of undue 
colouring. 

In the course of the discussion on the subject before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Channel Tunnel, Lord Aberdare, in order to show that 
no case here cited was precisely relevant as a precedent for sudden 
war, selected a^ an instance the case of our attack upon Copenhagen 
during peace time in 1807, of which an account is given on page 40^ 
Case LVII. In order to show that facts not mentioned in the paper 
accounted for our action he made the following statements, in the form- 
of questions, with reference to the collusion of Denmark in the secret 
Treaty of Tilsit :— 

Q, 4930. " Have you not heard of the secret article of the treaty ? ''^ 
Q, 4931. " The King of Denmark must have known of it ? " 
Q, 5166. " I suppose the King of Denmark, having entered into a^ 
treacherous arrangement with France and Russia, did everything he 
oonld to keep up ti^e external appearances of peace ; but take the case 
of Copenhagen, where the nation had, through its governor, really done 
an act which entitled the other country to take offensive measures 
against it ; that is hardly to be quoted as parallel to ordinary cases." 
The assertion is put even more clearly in Lord Lansdowne's report on 
idle Channel Tunnel : ** The Danish fleet was, it is true, seized without 
a previous declaration of war : a proceeding due to and justified by 
the discovery by the English Government of the secret article of the 
Treaty of Tilsit, hy which the Navy of Denmark had been put at the 
disposal of France — an act which, it is needless to say, constituted an 
alliance with our enemies, and which the Danish King and Govern- 
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ment mnst have known to be tantamount to a declaration of war, with 
all its consequences, for which they ought to have been prepared." 

If these statements are historical the whole of this paper might 
as well not have been written : it is deceptive and deceptive only. It is 
necessary, therefore, as a question of the value of the whole, to examine 
fully in this particular instance the best evidence that the case 
admits of, in order, by a test chosen as specially unfavourable to it, to 
prove whether it be true that in this instance, or in any other, facts have 
been kept back which if given would change the effect of the report. 
I should be very glad if space permitted of a similar examination of 
every case, because there are many which much need the additional 
force that such an examination would give to each one of them. There 
may be errors in point of detail in the course of the report ; there 
is not one case cited which is exaggerated or, I believe, in the least 
Overstated. Many of those here casually quoted in a few lines have 
at the time excited the eloquence of our greatest statesmen. To take 
the chosen case. 

Charges of some secret agreement never disclosed are often very 
hard to meet. If a notion that a Power we are about to attack may 
have some unknown and unproved secret understanding with an enemy 
be adequate reason for a sn^riBe dxirmg peace time and friendly inte/- 
course, there is no State in Europe which is not at this moment liable 
to attack from some other. In this instance the evidence that Denmark 
had no such understanding, and that we never alleged it against her 
as a ground of attack, is by a rare accident absolutely complete. 

At the time of the conclusion of the secret treaty between Napoleon 
and Alexander, the King of Denmark was in his own kingdom, 400 
miles by sea, 750 by land, from Tilsit.* All the particulars of the 
secret compact have been published by Bignon, of whom Alison fairly ausod, edition of 
says that, considering the nature of his evidence, "it is impossible to ^^j®* p- *®*» 
quote them from a more unexceptionable authority; and he himself 
says that he has given them textueUeTnent,*^ 

Now Bignon says expressly : " Si Ton excepte quelques dispositions Bignon, voi. vi, 
de ce traite, dont I'existence a 6t6 n^essairement trahie par les actes ^* ^^' ^^^' 
publics qui ont dii en ^tre la suite, le reste en ^tait jusqu'k ce jour 
(1831) demeur6 secret et renferme entre les Cabinets seuls de Paris et de 
P^tersbourg." Bignon, moreover, has described the elaborate precautions 
which were taken to render the conference of the emperors absolutely 
private. On the 25th June, 1807, two rafts were moored in the river 
Niemen. Tents were placed on each of them. One raft was reserved 
for the most confidential members of the staff of each emperor. On 
the other raft, personally and absolutely by themselves, as they 
believed, the two emperors met. Cut off from even their most inti- 
mate attendants by the waters of the river, they agreed between them 
to divide the world. The details of that conference were only reduced 
to writing afterwards, and in part, in the public and in the secret 
" Treaties of Tilsit." 

But the precautions had been too elaborate. 

Within one of the folds of the very tent in which the two despots Canning's " Life 
were discussing the fate of nations there was all the time hidden a JhMate^Mr i7 
listener. " He then and there heard Napoleon propose to Alexander, g. stapieton, 
and Alexander consent to the proposition, that the French should take ^* ^^^' 
possession of the powerful fleet of Denmark, which was lying in the 
waters df Copenhagen. The individual who thus acquired a know- 
ledge of this bargain lost no time in communicating it to the British 

* As was also the Crown Frioce, a nrnoh more important person at that time. ^ 
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Government, and gave such proofs of the accuracy of his intelligence 
as left no donbt of its truth in Mr. Canning's mind. The difficulty, 
however, in dealing with the information was immense. England 
was at peace with Denmark ; how, therefore, could she contrive to 
withdraw so powerful an instrument of attack on herself out of 
Danish hands ? If it were not done, it was certain that, in a few 
weeks, it would be turned against her, either with or without the 
consent of Denmark." Such was the source of the knowledge on 
which Canning induced the Cabinet to order the sailing of the fleet. 
His private secretary, biographer, and friend may be trusted, if any 
one can, to say what he knew, and on what information he acted. 
It was on a report direct from the tent of the two emperors. 
Moreover, Mr. Stapleton, in referring to the words of the secret treaty, 
quotes only that part which immediately determined our action. The 
wording of this the 5th Article of the secret treaty, as it was reduced 
to writing, ran thus : — 
"*y»L*' ^^^* ^^' " Dans le cas ou le cabinet britannique n'aurait pas fait a la 
^ " notification russe une r6ponse satisfaisante, la France et la Russie 

sommeraient les trois cours de Copenhague, de Stockholm, et de 
Lisbonne, de f ermer leurs ports aux Anglais, de rappeler de Londres 
leurs ambassadeurs, et de declarer la guerre a TAngleterre." 

In other words, so little were either Alexander or Napoleon at 
this time aware of any even friendly disposition towards them in 
Denmark that they treat Denmark exactly on the same footing with 
Sweden and Portugal, who were, and remained throughout, during 
the reigns of their respective monarchs of 1807, our faithful allies. 

The course of the debate on the expedition, on Feb. 25fch, 1808, 
gave Canning an opportunity of expressly repudiating the statement 
Canning's *^** ^® ^^ ^^®^ charged Denmark with the act which Lord Aberdare 

spewhes, Vol. II, declares to have been the cause of the expedition. " He (Sheridan) 
*• ^'* had stated that he (Canning), from Lord Howick's despatch, had im- 

puted that the Danish Court was in collusion with France ; but this 
was a mistake : he had only stated that from all the circumstances of 
Denmark's having retreated as the French advanced towards Holstein, 
there was reason to apprehend, if they got possession of Holstein, 
Denmark might dread their proceeding to do the same by Zealand, 
and that might be a means of drawing the Danish fleet into the hands 
of France." 

Canning had to meet in the House a charge that he had converted 
ft country which might have been a warm friend into a fierce enemy. 
In order to show the unfairness of this charge, he endeavoured to 
prove that Denmark was not specially friendly to us, and was likely 
to yield to the force of France. But it is in no sense on this fact 
that he bases his defence of the seizure of the fleet. The essence of 
icKtion of 1849, his defence, in which he is followed by most English writers, is simply 
'Vohviihv, 267, this, which Sir A. Alison quotes from Grotius: "I may, without 

considering whether it is merited or not, take possession of that which 
belongs to another, if I have reason to fear any evil from his holding 
it ; but I cannot make myself master or proprietor of it, the property 
having nothing to do with the end which I propose. I can only keep 
possession of the thing seized till my safety is sufficiently provided 
for."* 

♦ Mr. Yonge, in his " Life of Lord Liverpool," then Lord Hawksbury, and a 
member of the Cabinet, well puts it: — " The . Ministers had never alleged or 
-supposed that Denmark had concurred, or had been invited to concur, ^*n the secret 
araoles ; they merely affirmed, what was patent to the meanest comprehension, that 
Denmark was not strong enough to refuse an invitation which was lUkely to be 
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Such is tlie case as it has been always known to our generation. 
I cite it only in order to show that during our time there never has 
been any excuse for supposing that when Canning proposed the orders 
for the sailing of the fleet he had any reason whatever to think that 
Denmark had entered into a secret alliance against us, or that he ever 
alleged that as the cause of his action. 

But since Alison, Bignon, and Stapleton wrote, evidence far more 
decisive, as to the relations between Denmark and France, has appeared 
in the publication of the thirty-two great volumes containing the 
Napoleon correspondence. Coming, as the letters on every conceivable 
subject do, in consecutive chronological order, without any possibility 
of design, and without any reference to a particular question, drawing 
in this instance all their importance from their relation to facts not 
stated in the volume, and not at the time known to Napoleon, the 
evidence is clearly unexceptionable. 

According to Canning's own statement in the House of Commons, D*h!IS2?j*"^ 
the fleet sailed from the Downs on July 26th, 1807, and the informa- 2iit, isos, VoL 
tion on which the English Government acted had been " confidentially ^» ^®'* ^* 
communicated" to them " a long time previously." 

pressed on her by neighbours of a strengtli so disproportionate to her own." 
Canning's views as to the duties of an English statesman in such a matter are 
most clearly expressed in his citation of the case of the capture of Madeira in 1801, 
and the instructions to Lord St. Vincent in 1806. Of the first he says : " In the year 
1801 the island of Madeira had been taken possession of by our Ghovemment, for 
fear it should fall into the hands of the French. Yet Portug^ was a neutral 
nation, and had always by way of pre-eminence been styled the old and ancient 
ally of England. The capture of Madeira had been effected without any previous 
communication to the Court of Lisbon. Undoubtedly instructions had been sent 
to our Minister at the Court of Lisbon to request that an order should be sent 
to the Governor to surrender the island in goodwill. The instructions arrived at 
Lisbon about the time that the troops arrived at Madeira, and the island wets 
consequently taken hy force before any orders could have been sent out to deliver 
it." ** He did not mean to condemn the capture of that island.*' (Speeches, Vol. 
n, p. 818 ; Hansard, Vol. X, p. 66.) Of the instructions to Lord St. Vincent he 
says: "In the year 1806 there had been report* of its being the intention of the 
French Q-ovemment to invade Portugal. . . . JTis admired the conduct which 
had been adopted by the late Ministers on that occasion j he applauded their spirit.'* 
He then read the instructions, which were : — 

1. If Portugal would fight France, to offer all assistance. 

2. If the Court wished to go to Brazil, to protect them. 

3. If Portugal showed any disposition to yield to France, then in any case the 
Port of Lisbon was to be prevented from falling into the hands of the French, the 
Portuguese Navy was to be secured, every vessel that was serviceable was to be 
brought off, " For the execution of these instructions, the troops that were then em- 
barking were to be sent to him with all convenient expedition ; but he was not to 
give any intimation of the circumstances to the Portuguese G-overnment, nor to 
hold any language that might excite the suspicion of the French Minister, or lead to 
any measures of precaution ; and as it might be necessary to employ the troops 
immediately on their arrival, in order to secure a strong position, he was to 
have the marines and boats of the fleet constantly in readiness for that service." 
*' The only shyness that had been felt in ]^roducing " these instructions " before was 
that it would place him [Canning] and his colleagues in the situation of convicted 
plagiarists" (Vol. II, pp. 819-321). It is significant that these instructions were 
issued in 1806, by Ministers who, when in opposition in 1806, had voted with Dr. 

Laurence (vide Case LI, p. 87, infra), that every instance of the kind " had since been « 

condemned and reprobated by every man of common understanding." I must confess 

that the two cases cited by Canning escaped me in drawing up the series in the 

text. Nor do I now know if they are elsewhere recorded. It is very possible 

that many more have occurred, the record of which I have not succeeded in tracing ; 

for it often happens that both the aggressor and the assailed Power, from different 

motives, are equally anxious to hush up the facts soon after they have happened. 

There are many cases of which I do know that, as illustrations of political moraUty 

in this matter, might have been included ; amongst others at least three attempts to 

turprise Gibraltar : actual hostilities were avoided more by chance than design. 
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If, therefore, as Lord Aberdare asserts, the motive of onr action 
was the knowledge of " a treacherous arrangement with France and 
Russia," into which the King of Denmark had entered, that 
treacherous arrangement must have been entered into some time prior 
to July 26th, 1807. 

Now on July Slst, 1807, Napoleon having recently arrived at 
St. Cloud, and hastei^ng to carry out his Tilsit schemes, writes to 
Talleyrand to tell him to see the Danish Minister in Paris on August 
1st, and warn him " que si TAngleterre refuse la mediation de la' 
Russie, il faut necessairement qu*il choisisse ou de faire la guerre a 
I'Angleterre, ou de me la faire." 

And yet later, on August 2nd, the day before all communication 
between Zealand and the mainland was cut off by a section of the 
English fleet, he writes from St. Cloud to Bemadotte, then on the 
borders of Holstein : — 

" Si I'Angleterre n'accepte pas la mediation de la Russie il faut 
que le Danemark lui declare la guerre, ou que je la declare au Dane- 
mark. Vous serez destine dans ce dernier cas, a vous emparer de 
tout le continent Danois. Comme vous ^tes sur les frontiers de ce 
pays envoyez-moi des memoirs sur les obstacles que pourrait opposer 
le Danemark, et sur les ressources qu'il presente pour vivre. Votre 
language doit ^tre celui-ci : Vous recrier " (sic in original) " sur ce 
que le Danemark a ouvert le passage du Sund et laisse violer une 
mer qui, pour les Danois, a d^etreaussi inviolable que leur territoire." 
. So that not only did not Napoleon a week after the sailing of the 
English fleet know of that " treacherous arrangement " with himself 
which Lord Aberdare declares to have been the cause of its despatch, 
but he was actually at the time reproaching Denmark with a breach 
of neutrality against him, much more recent and more definite than 
any that the English Cabinet could complain of, and was discussing 
the resistance that he might expect Denmark to be able to offer 
him. 

I believe that any one who fairly considers Napoleon's corre- 
spondence at the time, as we now have it, and the utmost that can be 
said to show even a disposition on ihe part of Denmark against us, 
as well as the despatches of our envoy, Mr. Garlike, from Copen- 
hagen, will come to the conclusion that the Danish Declaration fairly 
sets forth the truth when it asserts that during all that time, most 
trying to a small neutral Power, the Danes had been loyally endeavour- 
ing to observe a strict neutrality between themighty contending forces 
on either side up to the moment when, as that Declaration sets forth — 

** The Danish Goverment saw the English ships-of-war upon their 
coast, without even the conjecture that they were to be employed 
against Denmark. The island of Zealand was surrounded, the capital 
threatened, and the Danish territory violated and injured, before the 
Court of London had made use of a single word to express the hosti- 
lity of its feelings." The dates in this matter, not having been any- 
where collected, may as well here be given, with the authorities for 
each of them. 

The first interview between Napoleon and Alexander, in the tent 
on the raft in the Niemen, took place on June 25th, 1807. It lasted 

two hours. 

The second took place on June 26th, but the King of Prussia was 
then present, and it is therefore practically certain, from the nature 
of Mr. Stapleton's statement, that it must have been at the interview 
of June 25th that the plot was overheard by our agent. The news 
reached Canning " a long time " before July 26th. James say* 
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that the decision of the Cabinet was arrived at "on and not before 
the 19th July " (James, Vol. IV, p. 411). 

On Jnly 26th one part of the fleet sailed from the Downs. 

And on August 3rd a part of it cut off communication with the 
mainland. 

Meantime, on July 7th, the Treaties of Tilsit were signed. The S*SS^^*S7x. 
news of their signature did not reach England till August 8th. Coi. 9«. 

It was not, therefore, — and Canning, Q his speech be studied, will Bignon, Vol. vr, 
be seen never to have asserted that it was, — the actual Treaty of Tilsit, ci^imr'f 
secret or public, on which he acted, but the personal and verbal Speech, Jan. 
agreement between the two emperors on June 25th, as reported to ^fg^^Ji^ 
him by our agent, who overheard it in the tent itself. Canning of Jm>. ziit, Vd. x, 
course could not state this at the time in his speech. The harassing ^^- ^ *® ^'• 
questions which were on this very account addressed to him, and his 
efforts to answer them without disclosure and without falsehood, are 
very curious.* 

Lord Aberdare's next historical statement is even more directly 
in conflict with all historical evidence. In answer 5169 Lord Wolseley 



* As far as I can discoTer, no historian who has examined the evidence has giren 
the least excuse for the statement that Denmark was aware of the secret articles of 
the Treaty of Tilsit prior to the despatch of our fleet, or that Ministers ever alleged 
against Denmark sucn knowledge. A rather careless expression of Jomini's, often 
quoted, to the effect that Napokon did not expect any oifficulty with Denmark, is 
perhaps the nearest approach to anything of the kind. But Jomini concerns him- 
self with Napoleon's strategy and tactics, only incidentally with his politics. The 
form of his book gives it almost the character of a romance, designed for the instruc- 
tion of soldiers. It does not bind him to nice accuracy as regards political events. 
It may be safely assumed that Lord Aberdare did not select such a writer for hi» 
authority, and it is very curious that any one should. At the same time I am bound 
to say that I cannot find that there anywhere exists in ohe volume a complete and 
accurate statement of the whole of the facts. Mr. Dyer, who is, I suppose, the 
modem historian to whom most people would first refer, has apparently consulted in 
this matter neither Bignon or the Napoleon Correspondence on the one hand, nor 
any of the three lives of Canning or Canning's Speeches on the other, nor yet the 
correspondence from the Hague, presented to Parliament in 1808, of our own ambassa- 
dor, whose despatches, anxious as he was to urge Denmark into war with France, 
supply some of the clearest evidence of the efforts of the Danish Court to preserve a 
hmhdfde neutrality. One important point which Mr. Dyer has missed is the fact that 
Canning's information, derived from the emperors' tent, save him a general knowledge 
of the whole scheme, without any accurate account of tne mode in which the agree- 
ment was afterwards formulated. This is the explanation of the disputes about 
" the secret treaty of ten articles," on which Q-arden and Schnitzler throw just the 
same doubts as Bignon, though Bignon explains the circumstances much more 
clearly than either. Again, Mr. Dyer does not seem to be aware that the suspicion, 
which he mentions on Schlosser's authority, that Talleyrand betrayed the treaty, 
was originally published by Fouch^, as an idea of Napoleon's, and that a comparison 
of dates, as Mr. Bell has shown, proves that Napoleon was wrong in the grounds of 
his suspicion. If any one would take as the subject of a careful monograph, one of 
the most dramatic and important incidents in the world's history, he would find a 
piracti(»lly clear field and yet ample materials. 

In referring to Mr. Dyer, I ought to notice that he is an exception to the 
remark I have made elsewhere, about the frequent carelessness of the use of the term 
*' declaration of war " by historians. He says expressly, apropos to the case given 
on pages 85, 86, 87 : " Great Britain had always been accustomed to commence 
hostilities without a formal declaration of war " (Yol. lY, p. 884^, but why Great 
Britain should be thus exceptionally spoken of I do not know. A reference to the 
words "War without warmng" in the Index will show that every Power has done 
its best in that matter. 

Mr. Fyf e gives no authorities except Napoleon's letter of July 21st. His account 
is in several respects incomplete, and conttuns some misstatements ; but I think it 
is the best that there is, as to facts, whether his assertion of principles be right or not. 

Lanfrey notices Napoleon's letters, but has not examined the English evidence^ 
and this is the general defect in all the foreign histories — Gkurdon, Bignon, &c. 
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referred to "the statement made in the House of Lords by I^iord 
Granville, on the authority of the Foreign Office officials ; it amounted 
to this, that the political horizon had never been so clear in his 
remembrance as the horizon of Europe was at that time ; that was 
in 1870;' 

Lord Aberdare, who had been a member of the Government which 
was in office from December 9fch, 1868, to February 21st, 1874, replied 
at once, without the least suggestion of doubt or uncertainty : — 

Q. 5170. "That was in the Queen's Speech in February, 1869, 
the year before the war ; between that time and the war there had 
been a great tdbjij jpour-jparlers, and great anxiety lasting over several 
months ? " 

To which Lord Wolseley answered : " There was, I think, some 
such statement made in 1870 in our Parliament about the peaceable 
condition of Europe." 

And Lord Aberdare replied : — 

Q. 5171. "The particular statement is one made when the 
Government came into office, towards the end of 1868, or the 
beginning of 1869." 

Now a reference to Hansard, 3rd series, Vol. 203, p. 3, shows 
that on July 11th, 1870, Lord Granville spoke as follows : — 

" I had the honour of receiving the seals of the Foreign Office 
last Wednesday. On the previous day I had an unofficial communi- 
cation with the able and experienced Under-Secretary, Mr. Hammond, 
at the Foreign Office, and he told me, it being then 3 or 4 o'clock, 
that with the exception of the sad and painful subject about to be 
discussed this evening [the capture of Englishmen by Greek brigands], 
ho had never during his long experience known so great a lull in 
foreign affairs, and that he was not aware of any important question 
that I should have to deal with. At 6 o'clock that evening, when 
we were about to begin the discussion on the Report of the Irish 
Land Bill, I received a telegram informing me of the choice which 
had been made by the Provisional Government of Spain, of Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollem, and of his acceptance of the ofFer." 

Lord Granville goes on to explain how this incident, arising two 
hours after Mr. Hammond's report, had led to " strong language," used 
at once by the French Government to the Prussian, and the existence 
of "a strong and excited public opinion in France.*' Three days 
afterwards the Benedetti incident occurred. 

On the 19th of July war was formally declared. 
The whole period, therefore, between Mr. Hammond's statement 
and the incident which so raised French passions that war from that 
moment was always inevitable, was two hours. The whole period 
between Lord Granville's statement and the formal declaration of 
war was eight days. It is difficult to know how within either of 
these there was room and verge fenough for " months of pour- 
parlers," or how Lord Granville could, in the end of 1868 or beginning 
of 1869, have made a statement as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, seeing that from the beginning of 1869 to the period of his 
death in 1870 Lord Clarendon, and not Lord Granville, was Foreign 
Secretary. The Queen's Speech of February, 11869, contains no 
sentence which, by the utmost strettjh of ingenuity, can be supposed 
t) be the one referred to. The matter is of the more importance 
because an assumption of the historical accuracy of the statements, 
which it has been the object of this Preface to prove to be contrary to 
all evidence, has been avowedly made the basis of the minority report 
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of the Channel Tunnel Committee, ai^ed by Lord LansdQwne, Lord 
Aberdare, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. Arthur Peel.* 

In no case have I made any attempt to show whether the acts 
reported were right or wrong, wise or unwise, statesmanlike or not. 
The only question I have dealt with is, what were the facts ? To 
point a moral is beyond the scope of the paper. 



J. F. MAURICE. 



Intelligence Department, 

Adaib House, Pall Mall. 

August llth^ 1883. 



* A third case is quoted in the report — that dealt with in Case LI, p. 85 &c.; but I 
think that sufficient evidence is supplied in the text (pp. 86 and 87) of the view which 
foreign Powers are likely to take of that transaction : that the Preface has been long 
enough, and that till what has been stated in it has been disproved I may claim to 
have transferred the burden of proof, or at least the presumption of error in other 
cases. It will be perhaps sufficient to say that while these four statesmen in 1883 
say that the seizure of the Spanish ships (Case LI) " was, in fact, the sequel of a 
long and angry correspondence/' it will be found on reference to Hansard and the 
Annual Register for 1805, that on Feb. 12th, 1805, Charles James Fox, Lord WiUiam 
Bussell, Lord G. Cavendish, Thos. Erskine,T. Grenville, and a hundred other menibera 
of the House, to whose opinions it might have been supposed these four statesmen 
would attach particular weight, formally declared by their votes that the seizure was 
made '' previous to all comphdnt, and executed without notice, during a period of 
amicable negotiation'* (Annual Begister, p. 23), and that though the amendment which, 
contains these words was rejected by the House, no one then disputed that part of the 
statement. " That the seizure was^m accordance with a practice which was frequent 
ill the 18th century,'* and has been much more frequent in the 19th, cannot be dis- 
puted ; but whether it is a fair statement of the case to say that Spain, by her treaty 
engagements with France, would be necessarily involved in war with us, is a question 
which it would take much space to discuss, and seeing that the treaty with France 
was not the immediate cause of our action, does not affect the point at issue — 
whether or no Spain was completely surprised during peace before she expected war, 
and whether, therefore, we too, who have frequently done things during peace which 
foreign Cabinets have disapproved, may not some fine day be also attacked during 
profound peace such as reigns to-day. 
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The question has been raised whether a country living in peace with 
all its neighbours has any reason to fear that war may suddenly burst 
upon it. 

Many of the improvements of modem science, where they break 
down the natural barriers between nations, offer facilities to an invad- 
ing army, which would be confessedly dangerous to national inde- 
pendence if the two countries whose barriers are removed or pierced 
were at war. 

If, however, war and peace are really separated by a distinct and 
emphatic line of demarcation, so that a nation at peace may take for 
granted that what would happen if it were at war, cannot possibly 
happen during peace, then, at least, there will be before war can take 
the place of peace, sufficient leisure, during which the necessary changes 
can be made to suit the altered conditions of life, then there will be no 
reason to fear lest the facilities offered to kindly neighbours should 
become the means of aggression for bitter foes. 

It appears, therefore, to be of some importance to ascertain histori- 
cally whether within the last 200 years any cases have occurred in 
which the warni ng of coming war has not been very clear, or has not 
been given ibngUeforehand. For it is not safe that the question should 
be left to be determined by casual impressions and chance surmises : 
it is necessary that whatever may have been in this matter, the experi* 
ence of modem times should be carefully recorded. The most excellent 
general impressions as to what ought to be the mode of procedure by 
which statesmen give warning before they make war, will not be an 
adequate security for the freedom of a kingdom, if it is in fact true 
that under the excitement of popular passion or private ambition, rulers. 
of armies or of armed nations have sometimes disregarded all obliga- 
tions of the kind, and have, in the midst of profound peace, taken 
advantage of the conJ&dence of their neighbours. 

If such a thing has, under the conditions of modem times, ever 
happened, it is always possible that it may happen again. Unless 
national life and security are to be seriously imperilled, provision must 
be made, not only against that which will certainly happen, but against 
any danger which the experience of the past shows to be among the 
chances to be reckoned with. When the unexpected blow has once 
fallen, it will bo in vain to plead that many previous years had passed 
during which nothing of the kind had happened. 

It is to clear this doubt as to what the experience of the past in this 
matter has been that the following paper has been prepared. A 
chronological table has been arranged, showing all the circumstances 
nnder which hostilities have been commenced by different countries 
against others, prior to a declaration of war, from the year 1700 to 
1871. 
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The result of the investigation, as the work has gone on, has been 
■completely to change its character. It was commenced under the im- 
pression that here and there a casual case might be discovered in which 
the ambition of Napoleon or of Frederick, had led to some breach of 
established usage. The result is to show conclusively that there has 
not been, unless in mere theory, and in the tone adopted by historians 
as to what ought to have been, any established usage whatever on the 
subject. Circumstances have occurred in which " declarations of war " 
have been issued prior to hostilities; but during the 171 years here 
given (from 1700 to 1870 inclusive), less than ten instances of the 
kind have occurred. 

One or two doubtful instances of previous declaration have not 
been referred to.* 

The other cases of previous declaration are mentioned, and are 
chiefly interesting as showing how few of them were due to a punctili- 
ous desire to warn an unsuspecting friend that he was about to be 
treated as an enemy. In one case (see Case A, date 1719) France 
issued a declaration of war prior to joining us in a war against Spain; 
this may be considered as a fair case of giving warning, but in all 
instances in which the warned Power is already at war, the warning 
is comparatively valueless. For the country being at war preparations 
against surprise have already been made : the conditions of war have 
already taken the place of the conditions of peace. It is only those 
cases in which a country actually at peace with all* its neighbours, 
has received warning of coming war, that provide peaceful citizens 
with adequate precedents on which to build their hopes of security. 

In the second case here recorded, political motives led the French 
Convention to declare war against Europe (see Case B, 1792) ; in the 
third case, popular excitement led to a similar declaration (see Case C, 
1793). 

After the Peace of Amiens, England and France declared war, 
there being no motive to tempt either to efEect a surprise, since both 
Powers had been preparing for war during nearly all the time of peace, 
and England, as Napoleon well knew, regarded Napoleon's acts of 
aggression against Switzerland as virtual hostilities against herself. 

On the other hand, 107 casesf are recorded in which hostilities 
have been commenced by the subjects of European Powers or of the 
United States of America, against other powers without declaration 
of war. This number only includes for the European Powers instances 
of European action in Europe, on the borders of the Mediterranean, 
or against colonies in possession of European Powers abroad. If the 
whole history of Indian, Chinese, and extra-colonial wars with savage 
tribes had been added, the number might have been greatly increased, 
but the only effect woxild have been to lengthen the paper without sup- 
plying illustrations precisely relevent to the matter in hand. 

During the 171 years every one of the Great Powers of Europe has 
engaged in such transactions again and again. In many of the sepa- 
rate cases the action of various Powers is involyed. 



* These cases were omitted from the record in the present paper because at 
the time that part of the narratiye was being composed, it was not known how rare 
and interesting a phenomenon a declaration of war actually preceding war is, and 
the purpose of the paper was to fumish a report on the opposite class of oases, those 
in wmoh hostilities ha^e preceded dedtoation. 

t A few cases additional to the 107 htEfe been introduced in reyising the paper, 
but the division between different cases has been unavoidably armtrary, some 
*' cases " recording several separate acts of the Icind, so that it has seemed better to 
leave the text of this introduction as it stands. 



IiV^^l of these cases (viz., Cases 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11 (a), 13, 15, 
20, 22r2B, 30, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 41, 43, 44, 45, 49, 50, 51, 54, 55, 
56, 58, 63, 64 (i), 64 («), 65, 67, 68, 69, 78, 84, 104) the manifest 
motive (in several instances the aotnally avowed motive) has been 
to secure advantages by the suddenness of the movement and the 
consequent surprise of an nnprepared enemy. 

In 12 cases the action prior to declaration has apparently proceeded 
from mere indiflPerence or from a motive which has continually acted 
most powerfully, the desire to postpone as long as possible the formal 
declaration of war, and if possible to throw upon an opponent the 
responsibility of being first declare to it ( Oases 4, 7, 12, 46, 62, 71, 
72,81,88,91,94,99). '"■•' ^ 

In 12 cases the power to wage war at discretion, aud according to 
circumstances, has been either assnmed by or granted to local plenipo- 
tentiaries or other officers (Oases 18, 21, 56, 60, 65, 70, 76, 84, 86, 
87, 92, 102). 

In nine cases sudden action h£is been taken in order to anticipate 
the designs of an enemy or a friend, either discovered by secret means, 
known, suspected, or in course of accomplishment (Cases 11 (&), 27, 
33, 47, 57, 68, 77, 101, 106). .... 

In 16 cases the methods of hostility variously described as " the 
exaction of material guarantees," " Federal Execution," " Reprisals," 
"Unofficial war," "Pressnre," "Irregular raids," are the chief features. 
The general characteristic of all these is a state intermediate between 
peace and war (Cases 14, 48, 75, 79, 82, 83, 85, 91, 95, 96, 97, 100, 

— io3rTn5rto^rT07.) 

In four cases the mere progress of victory and the course of war 
lias led to the violation of boundaries and the conquest of independent 
peaceful states (Cases 23, 40, 42, 52). 

In four or five cases Powers have slipped into war by giving 
friendly assistance as auxiliaries on opposite sides of a quarrel. (Of 
these, perhaps, the most curious is Case 19, that of the Battle of Det- 
iingen, where an English king commanding an English army fought 
against the French, though the two countries were not nominally at 
war, and ambassadors of each were at the time residing at the Court 
of the other (Cases 32, 33, 59, and 90 are of the same kind). 

Other cases are specially interesting to Englishmen, because they 
show how fierce wars may break out at some distant point of our 
great colonial empire without the mother countries, whose forces are 
engaged, being even aware till long afterwards that fighting has taken 
place : how the home Power which first receives the news may con- 
sider itself justified in almost any act of sudden aggression, and may, 
in consequence of the prior colonial hostilities, contrive to appear 
before Europe in the light of the aggrieved Power rather than of the 
a:jgressor, no matter how violent its action in Europe may be (Con- 
fer Cases 24, 25, 26, and 28). 

Other cases show the almost infinite variety of circumstances under 
which hostilities may commence, sometimes becoming the occasion of 
great wars, sometimes leading to no further result than the actual 
J)loodshed of the first engagements. 

Thus 16 and 17 are cases of fierce figbting, ending in subse* 
quent apologies. 61 presents a remarkable instance of a greaft 
country designing to wage sudden war against a fraction of the 
naval forces of anotiber Power, and by mistake attacking the 
wrong fraction, with which fraction their design was to remain 
Sit peace. 

Case 66 is simply an act of local pdlic6| but it presents just 
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the kind of overt action whicli has in other instances been held 
to justify sudden " reprisals," and ** reprisals '* have frequently 
led ou as suddenly to war. 

Case 84 is an instance in which an act by no means intended 
as one of hostility against France, became in fact, in the judg- 
ment of the Minister of France, an act of war against her, which, 
had M. Thiers remained in office, would have seemed to him to 
justify any sudden act of hostility in return. 

Case 93, that of the French siege of Rome, can hardly be 
brought under any short definition. 

Cases 68, 73, 74, 80, 89 are those of unannounced wars 
carried on because the Governments assailed, being of a form 
disapproved by the assailing Power, had never been recognised . 
Case 29(&), though not of any importance, presents the 
rather peculiar instance of a Power, driven by the fear of an act 
of aggression upon it, to commit an actual sudden aggression 
upon another Power. 

Case 52, again, is a more important instance, almost of the 
same character, in which Prussia, previously in alliance with 
England, and receiving subsidies from her, suddenly, in conse- 
quence of Napoleon's victories, turned upon England and 
attacked her. 

Case 29(&) would probably not be placed in the same 
catalogue by a Spanish and by an English historian. 
Another class of cases show the misconceptions that may arise 
between statesmen of different countries as to the nature of the com- 
munications which have passed between them. The extreme anxiety 
which is shown everywhere in the history of modem diplomacy to 
avoid coarseness or bluntness of expression, the desire not to provoke, 
which makes it a point of honour delicately to hint at possible or 
intended war, and combined with this the eager wish, even at the last 
moment, to arrange terms of reconciliation, has led in several instances 
to very curious results. Thus in such cases as 63, 54, 11^ what has 
been on one side intended as an ultimatum, to be followed under certain 
contingencies and after a certain lapse of time by a declaration of war, 
has been, according to the strength or weakness of the Power receiving 
it, treated sometimes as an actual declaration of war, and thereupon at 
once acted upon ; sometimes it has been regarded as only a rather 
more than ordinarily threatening communication, suggesting a more 
active stage of diplomacy ; so that in either event a virtually complete 
surprise has been effected when hostilities have actually commenced. 

Of all these the most interesting and most curious is Lord Palmer- 
ston's misunderstanding of the withdrawal of the French Ambassador 
from London, in 1850 (Case 94). It is abundantly clear that if ever 
the withdrawal of an ambassador was used as the modem equivalent 
of a declaration of war, or warning of war, to be followed by acts of 
hostility without further notice, that withdrawal of the French 
Ambassador was so regarded by the withdrawing^ Cabinet, and so 
understood by the French Senate and House of Representatives to 
which it was announced. Yet in the most formal manner Lord 
Palmerston, who had had read to him the despatch recalling the 
Ambassador, declared that the recall was a purely friendly one. 

Now certainly whatever may be the verdict of history as to the cha- 
racter and ability of Lord Palmerston, it will not be possible to declare 
that he was unversed in diplomatic usage, or that a misunderstanding 
which occurred when he was at the Foreign Office, in 1850, may not 
occur to-morrow, no matter who holds the seals of the Foreign Office. 



Moreover, as recently as the year 1871, at least a popular misunder- See Note oni87i. 
standing in England, as to the recall of an ambassador, again occnrred. 
And though in this instance the mistake lay in supposing hostile inten- 
tions where none existed in the mind of the recalling Gk>vemment, 
that class of misconception has again and again proved as dangerous 
a provocation of sudden war as any misunderstanding of the opposite 
kind. 

Again, in 1870 (see Case 106), the temporary withdrawal from 
Paris of the German Ambassador, was actually alleged as the chief 
occasion of the war on the part of France, though the hostile interpre- 
tation put upon the Ambassador's movements was due to a misunder- 
standing. 

Case 94, that of our own mode of dealing with Greece (which led 
to the withdrawal of the French Ambassador in 1850), and Case 102, 
are perhaps the best to select as illustrations of a fact again and again: 
presenting itself in these pages, and always involving a risk of sudden 
war. In the first case, the public opinion of England, as represented 
in the House of Commons ; in the second case, the public opinion of 
the United States, as it would seem almost unanimously, took one 
view of a certain series of acts of their own agents ; in either instance, 
so far as such a statement can ever be made, the opinion of the rest 
of the civilised world was manifestly against, in the one case England, 
in the other the United States. This incapacity of a people ** to see 
themselves as others see them " makes it possible that at any moment 
a. nation may do some act, in its own view absolutely innocent, which 
in the judgment of at least some one neighbouring Power, may put 
that nation out of Court if it attempts remonstrance against any 
sudden and high-handed act of reprisal. In these instances England 
may have been right and all the world wrong ; the United States may 
have been right and all Europe wrong. That is nothing to the point 
here. The danger lies simply in the utter opposition of the views 
taken by different nations of the nature of certain acts. 

Another series of cases affords very striking evidence of the views 
entertained on these subjects by modem statesmen. 

In the first place some doubt naturally arises as to the length of the 
period of history over which it is worth while to look back in order to 
** search for precedents." The invasion of Silesia, the commencement 
of the Seven Years' War, nay even the seizure of democratic Switzer- 
land and other States by the French Republic, or of Spain by Napoleon 
(if the tradition of which they form a part had not been, as in fact it 
has been, reinforced by new precedents as recently as the year 1881), 
might seem to some to be now musty evidence. It is convenient, there- 
fore, to remember that the late leader of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons quoted in the year 1836 a series of precedents, 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, as ample justification of any course g ^ on 
that this country might think right to pursue in regard to this very 
matter of hostilities without " war." 

For our own enlightenment, also, as to the view which foreign nations 
are likely to take of their right similarly to apply precedents, it may 
be convenient to compare with these words of Lord Palmerston's, which 
at the time represented not only the views of a passing majority of see Case so. 
the House of Commons, but also those of the country as a whole, the 
terribly frank criticism of Sir Robert Peel. 

It cannot, however, be said that it is necessary to search into the 
distant past for precedents of sudden aggression. Out of 107 cases 
here recorded only 47 occurred during the 100 years from 1700 to 

Sixty have taken place during the 71 years itoia. \^^^ ^»^ "S^'^* 
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Supposing tlie same proportion continued to the end of the IGO years^ 
as in the first 71 yeArs, the number of the cases which the century 
would furnish would be 84, to compare with 47 between the beginning 
of 1700 and the end of 1799. 

It does not appear, therefore, that the tendency of progress has been 
to diminish the frequency of such acts. On the contrary, it may be 
doubted whether the belief which exists in the custom of grave an- 
nouncement and warning of war is not really an impression derived 
from earlier, not from later times, from the dramatic representation of 
8uch scenes as those of " Henry V," and other of the historical plays, 
or from even earlier days, such as those when the Roman Ambassadors 
offered the choice of peace or war to the assembled Samnites.* 

The change that has come over the dealiugs of nations 'with one 
another in these respects has clearly not been due to any increased 
treachery of disposition in modem times, but simply to the development 
of mechanical improvements and the increased facilities of intercom- 
munication. When armies moved by the slow stages by which the 
Boman legions advanced, the whole progress of war was cumbrous, 
and a solemn announcement of coming war was part of the laboured 
programme. But in modem times, the development of roads, rail- 
frays, telegraphs, and other means of communication, of supplies, food, 
clothing, and of general wealth, the facility with which physical 
obstacles can now be overcome, the perfect knowledge of ground 
furnished by good maps, have made sudden enterprises incomparably 
more easy than they were in earlier times, very much more easy in the 
19th century than in the 18th, and hence these surprises have in the 
latest century followed one another with greater rapidity than ever 
before. 

See Case 84. Tq return to the opinions of statesmen. Baron Brunnow's advice 

to the representatives of Europe in 1840 to act with secrecy " because 
the blow must first be struck before it is announced," accepted as that 
advice virtually was by the plenipotentiaries of England, Austria, and 
Prussia, would no doubt be specially suggestive were it not that the 
only Great Power not represented on that occasion — France — had in 
1823, under the ostentatiously pious rule of the restored Bourbons, 

See Case 67 supplied in the debates of the French Chambers an even more telling 

lesson of the views of popular assemblies and of eminent statesmen. 

^Be p. 48, last Canning's view of the wide border land of hostilities which right- 

fully exists between peace and war must necessarily seem tame after 
these references ; but though the acts of designed surprise during 
peace are more striking, and in some ways more important, than those 
other cases in which countries have glided into war almost by imper- 
ceptible stages, yet these latter and Quch opinions as those of Canning 
have this gravity, that they all tend to show how unreal is that con- 
ception of a solemn period of pause and preparation prior to which no 
hostilities occur, and subsequent to the ample warning of which war in 
all its fierceness begins. The moment that — what Mr. Kinglake calls 
the " old barriers " between peace and war — are broken down, it 
becomes simply a question for the determination of the statesmen of 
one of the two countries concerned when the moment has arrived for 



* It is rather curious that Count Gttrden, in his " Traits Complet de Diplomatic," 
notices the change of form which he says took place about the middle of the 17th 
century, when the Koman habit of declaring war by heralds was given up, but 
speaks of the " much more useful " system of proclamations and formal justifica- 
tions " communicated to foreign Courts " — apparently, that is, not, except incidentally, 
to the hostile Power, but to the neutral Powers. He does not notice that tms 
changes the whole principle of giving warning. 
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striking a deadly blow. As has been seen in many cases, the nation 
npon whom the aggression falls may have been looking-upon things in 
so entirely different a light that it may not dream of the necessity for 
expecting attack. 

One other point must be dwelt upon in regard to these quasi- 
diplomatic questions. What is a declaration of war? 

Mr. McCarthy has given a lively account of the declaration of y^^- 1^. p- *^*s- 
war by England in 1854. 

"The die was cast. * * * * A few days after a crowd 
assembled in front of the Royal Exchange to watch the performance 
of a ceremonial that had been little known to the living generation. 
The Sergeant-at-Arms, accompanied by some of the officials of the 
City, read from the steps of the Royal Exchange Her Majesty's decla- 
ration of war against Russia." 

In this case a solemn declaration of war, though preceded by many 
acts of hostility, was made. But where was it made? Chi the steps of 
the Royal Exchange in London, No doubt in these days, so far as the 
information conveyed to the Court of the Czar is concerned, it does 
not much matter whether the announcement is made in London or St. 
Petersburg. No doubt it would bo much more difficult now, than 
the United States found it in 1812, to cut off all communication see Case 63. 
between England and any other country in the world, but as showing states^kept^Enp 
the sense of the obligation implied in the fact of the issue of a decla- land for a fail 
ration, the matter is of very great importance. A declaration of war ^^'Siatther 
against a foreign Power, delivered from the steps of the Exchange, is ^^ deciareti 
in form an explanation to the English people of the circumstance, that 
have led to war, and of the necessary consequences. It is not in form 
a warning to the threatened Power that war is about to break upon it. 

Moreover, the wording of most "declarations of war" shows clearly 
that they are intended formally to require the subjects of the declaring 
nation to aid the war, and are not intended as a warning to the 
Power declared against. 

In practice it will be found that historians frequently use the ex- 
pression " such and such a country declared war " as a convenient mode 
of stating the fact that war was commenced. In very many of the 
cases here cited, not any form of words whatever, but some specific 
act such as the crossing of the Ticino, the refusal of a Governor of a 
fortress to allow his fortress to be approached, the violation of terri- 
tory, a neutral Power permitting troops to pass through its land, &c., 
&c., has been treated as a " declaration of war." 

In only the single instance of 1870 is there a case of notice formally 
sent to the Court of the assailed Power prior to hostilities on the part 
of any one of the contending Powers. 

This point comes out, hqwQver, yet more strikingly in Cases 63 and 
88, which illustrate the mode in which the United States deals with 
this matter. For, the United States having a written Constitution 
elaborately designed by great Jurists, to provide in a precise manner 
for all contingencies of the kind, and the different functions of the 
several powers of the State being in that Constitution accurately de- 
fined, here if anywhere, provision ought to be made for that formal and 
courteous crossing of swords and retirements to their respective grounds 
of the combatants, which it appears to be assumed that, following the 
laws of the duel, great nations usually carry out before commencing war. 

In the United States' Constitution, the power and right " to de- 
clare war " is reserved to the Congress. It may be thought that 
such a provision precludes the possibility of the States ever commenc- 
ing a war by surprise. In fact no State has ever so avowedly 
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formally and publicly sanctioned surprise. The form of the "de- 
claration of war" is the vote "that a state of war actually exists 
between the United States and " such and such a Power. It acknow- 
ledges the fact of preceeding acts of hostility, and therefore places the 
power of the States at the disposal of the Executive' for the purpose 
of war. 

• There is another term which, little as it may seem to do so, needs 
carefetl attention — " What Ls Peace ? " 

In England and in the United States alone, of all the countries 
whose acts are here recorded. Peace reigns. 

On the Continent everywhere all the ordinary domestic conditions 
of life are adapted to the fact that national existence and security are 
the first objects of the State. The sentries at all the fortresses go on 
guard with loaded rifles. All the ground round all the fortresses is 
under military authority; so little regard is paid to the value of 
individual life that only the other day in Germany a sentry shot some 
children for neglecting to obey his orders, and not only escaped with- 
out punishment, but was said to have performed his duty. In England 
peace means that all the questions as to what is necessary to be done 
in the environs of all forts to keep them in a condition ready for war 
are subject to the determination of the local Alderman's Court. In 
England if a civilian or a foreigner in civil clothes who would in his 
own country be called to the army the moment war breaks out, and who 
is a trained soldier, trespasses within ground under the charge of a 
sentry, and refuses to move, it is necessary for the sentry to call in 
the aid of civil police, otherwise he is liable to exemplary and excep- 
tional damages, which he has good reason to believe* that a jury will 
assess against him to the utmost farthing. These are only small 
illustrations of the mode in England in which public opinion is 
brought to bear upon any soldier who attempts to carry out the pre- 
cautions which on the Continent he would be regarded as criminal for 
neglecting. 

It is necessary, before proceeding to the next branch of the subject, 
viz., those cases in which forts and fortresses have been actually cap- 
tured on the first outbreak of war in consequence of the sudden 
surprise ejBfected during "profound peace," to press home this contrast 
between " peace " in England and elsewhere. It will be noticed that 
the two words " profound peace " are the commonplace of diplomatic 
complaint. Again and again the charge recurs that such and such 
acts of hostility have been begun during "profound peace." But the 
profoundest peace in which the Continent ever lives does not present 
the equivalent of English placid security. 

Nevertheless, though foreign life is hampered by the perpetual 
condition of wakefulness of war, here are thirty instances (viz., Cases 
2, 3, 10, 11, 14, 22, 23, 26, 30; 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 42, 44, 45, 47, 
49, 50, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 65, 78, 84) in which forts and fortresses 
have been seized in consequence of the sudden outbreak of war. 

No doubt the time occupied in the seizure has varied much, as has 

* The most important case of this kind, which was tried at Maidstone Assizes 
before Chief Baron Pollock in 1849, was, by the advice of the Chief Baron, stopped 
before it even went to a jury. Including the expenses the officer had to pay 
damages amounting to £'600. The sole ground of this was that a file of tlie guard 
had been employed to remove an obstreperous civilian from Grovemment land 
without removing their side-arms. The case is further remarkable from the fact that 
the officer had taken legal advice before venturing to employ the soldiers. So fully 
is the principle of this decision recognised that the sentries who moimt over Her 
Majesty's palaces have orders on no account to stir a finger if any one attempts to 
disobey their orders, but instantly to call a policeman. 
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also tlie mode of seizure. By every kind of artifice (for the most 
perfect instances of whicli see Case 58) great fortresses have been 
occupied almost without a blow being struck, whilst peace and alliance 
prevailed. Others have been surroundedjisolated, and made to capitu- 
late in a few days, others in as many hours, others by instant and 
sudden occupation. 

There is scarcely any time so brief but that some fort has been 
seized within it. Moreover, before referring to the detail within, it 
will be convenient to remember that what are usually called " forts " 
are places of the nature of the citadel of Dover, or the fort on the 
Western heights. The great fortress of Metz is surrounded by many 
works of such character as these. Mont Valerien, a single one among 
the "forts" surrounding Paris, is a far more perfect isolated and 
independent fortress than either Dover citadel or "The Western 
Heights.'' 

If it seems to any one who reads this paper that it almost assumes 
the form of an attack upon the national morality of the modem civilised 
world, it must be remembered that that is by no means the aspect 
under which these transactions have presented themselves to the 
several statesmen and nations who have been concerned in them. We 
ourselves as a nation sympathised heartily in the hostilities without 
war by which Garibaldi broke up old kingdoms and created a new one, 
and in the final acceptance and approval of his work by Cavour. 
Surely the sympathisers did not think that they were applauding 
wrongdoing. 

It is abundantly clear that we appear before Europe in this instance 
and in others as having sanctioned the principle that in national affairs 
the end justifies the means. It is in common fairness necessary to 
remember that so also in 1823 the French Chambers and M. de Vilelle 
believed that the " bands of the faith '* in Spain were warring in a 
cause so sacred that all means were just which contributed to their 
success. 

So also whatever steps in advance Russia has taken have excited 
the pious enthusiam of her people, because among them Russia and 
all that belongs to her is "holy." So also when the Prussian, or 
when the subject of Maria Therisa has moved forward in behalf of 
King and Fatherland, the cause and not the date of the delivery of 
musty parchments has seemed to him important, and has inspired his 
devotion. Surely we have heard too often from many quarters the cry 
that the Treaties of Vienna, of Paris, and all others have grown old 
and stale, to be able now absolutely to trust to parchment guarantees, 
and the parchment or rather tissue-paper line of demarcation which 
separates peace from war. In any case, whatever be the effect of the 
following record, it must be remembered that in almost all cases where 
the summary is anything but a brief dry statement of naked facts 
with references to authority in the margin, the words supplied are 
those of official documents accessible in every library in London. The 
enforcement, the application of them, lies in those words of Sir Robert 
Peel, the last which he ever spoke in the House of Commons, in which 
he warned his countrymen that their sympathies do not alter facts, 
that the sympathies of others are as strong as their own, and may 
at any moment lead them into acts which, however much they 
may startle Englishmen, will appear to the actors to be merited by our 
doings.* 



* Hansard, 3rd series, Vol. CXII, pp. 690, 691. The speecli is almost in the 
same terms as the one given in Case LXXX, p. 54, at foot. The speech of 1850 is one 
which, from its circumstances, has, however, become the more famous. 
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1700 to 1798. 



1700. 
War against 
Charles XII. 
Gust's Annals of 
the Wars of the 
XVIIIth Cen- 
tury, Vol. I,p.2,8. 

Action of Poland 
and Saxony. 

Action of 
England. 



Action of BusBia. 



CASE L 

The year 1700* opened with a peace so profound that the English 
army was reduced to a merely nominal figure. 

Yet, on March 12th, 1700, '* without any public declaration of war^ 
40,000 Saxons, under General Fleming, suddenly sat down before 
Riga," then belonging to Sweden, *'and summoned the Count Von 
Dahlberg, who commanded in the place for the King of Sweden, "f 

There had been no declaration of war between Sweden and Den- 
mark, or between England and Denmark. Yet on the 20th of July, 
Sir George Rooke, " the English Admiral, arrived before Copenhagen 
and immediately bombarded the fleet under the castle." The object of 
this rapid movement was fully secured by the Treaty of Travendahl, 
which forced Denmark to detach herself from the alliance of Poland, 
Russia, and Saxony. 

Before the battle of Narva, Russia had declared war ; but all her 
earlier military movements were made without notice, J and the 
advance of the Saxon and Polish troops had taken place without any 
declaration under agreement with Russia. 



Spanish succes- 
sion war. 

Action of France. 



Surprise in peace 
of Dutch 
fortresses. 

Oust (as above), 
p. 5. 

Smollett, Vol. I, 
pp. 391, 392. 



CASE II. 

The second war of the century was that of the Spanish succession. 

On the 11th February, 1700, a solemn treaty had been signed in 
London, binding Louis XIV to acknowledge the Archduke Charles as 
King of Spain. Yet in December, 1700, by a secret arrangement with 
the Duke of Bavaria, the Governor of the Netherlands for the King of 
Spain, French troops -arrived by night simultaneously before Luxem- 
bourg, Namur, and Mons. " By these means the French king got the 
start of his enemies in obtaining possession of all the strongest placea 
in Spanish Flanders. The States General were overwhelmed with con- 
sternation when they heard of this event. § They saw their own 
exposed situation, and reflected how readily these troops might fall 
upon them before they were prepared for their defence. They there- 
fore resolved to acknowledge the young King of Spain," i.e., Louis XIV's 
grandson, "and to take back their battalions to Holland."^ 

* The year 1700 does not of course properly belong to the XVIIIth Centiuy, 
but as the first of the wars of the century commenced in that year, it is convenient 
to include it. 

t Voltaire's "Histoire de Charles XII," " Une invasion soudaine, sans m^mo 
daigner recourir d*abord k la vaine formaUte des declarations de guerre et des 
manifestes," p. 48. 

X See a telling passage in Voltaire, p. 71. 

§ Voltaire, " Si^cle de Louis XIV,** p. 463, skims very Kghtly over these facts. 

% Macaulay's History just stops short of this point j but on p. 99, Vol. V, 
edition of 1861, will be foimd a telling passage and note as to the nature of the 
obligations which Lewis XIV broke in fighting for his grandson. 
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Ko declaration of war had yet taken place, but, " on the 28th July, 
1701, Marshal Catinat, with a French corps d'arm^e, took possession 
of all the Alpine passes, and descended into Lombardy. He immedi- 
ately advanced to guard the passes by which the Imperialist troops 
could enter from the side of the Tyrol." 

Eugene similarly, before war was declared, attacked tihe French 
position at Carpi. 



1701. 
CufltjVol.I, p.6. 

Action of France 
Seizure in peace 
of Alpine passes. 

Voltaire, p. 479 ; 
compare p. 478, 
2nd paragraph. 
Smollett, Vol. I, 
p. 423. 



CASE III. 

Prince Eugene, in the end of the season of I'/Ol, as soon as the cust (as above), 

French army had gone into winter quarters, seized, without declaration p- ^• 

of war, Canneto and other places in the territory of Mantua, in order j^^^^^ 

to establish himself, with his army in good winter quarters (which successful sur- 

were indispensable to him) in the territories of Guastalla, Parma, and prise of fortresses 

Modena, in open defiance of their neutral rulers. Powers!^ 



CASE IV. 

Throughout 1701 a naval war was carried on by England and 
Holland against France, but it was not till the 4ithMay, 1702, that a 
formal declaration of war was made by the Emperor of Germany, 
England, and the States General against France.* 

At the time war was declared, the troops of the States General were 
engaged in the actual siege of Kaiserswaert, in which they had been 
employed for a whole month previously. 



CASE V. 



Warfare witiiout 
avowal by Eng- 
land and France. 

Cust (as aboveX- 
p. 12. 

Dutch commence 
Siege of Kaisers- 
waert without 
warning. 

Confer Smollett, 
Vol. I, pp. 425, 
440, 452, 459. 

Dyer, Vol. UI, 
p. 180. 



All Europe being at war from 1702 to 1708, no opportunities for . i708. 
seizing advantages, without declaring war, presented themselves. But pope^'^ ° 
in 1708 the Pope was added to the number of Powers which, by their 
example, sanctioned these transactions. 

Without declaring war upon Germany, but being annoyed by the Smoiiett, voi. ii. 
Emperor's having stopped money formerly sent to Rome from Naples, ^' .' 
the Pope attacked by surprise a body of Imperial troops, and ordered y^lt. ^ * °^® ' 
them to be cut to pieces with great barbarity. 



CASE VI. (1708.) 

The English fleet suddenly appeared at Civita Vecchia, in revenge cust (as above), 

for the Pope's countenance of the Pretender, and by surprise dictated p- ^• 

terms to the Pope, who was forced by an almost equally sudden j^dMid'^Sa 

movement of the Duke of Savoy, combined with our naval expedition, smoiiett 

(as above). 

* " Hansard's Parliamentary History," Vol. VI, p. 16, gives the text of the 
English declaration, reciting the prior acts of hostility by France. The form is also 
interesting, as it shows clearly that it was not intended as a warning of war. 



Cost (as abOTc), 
pp. 189 and 142. 

Dyer, Vol. Ill, 
p. 301. 
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to disband liis levies and accept the Archduke Charles, as King of 
Spain. 



CASE VII. (1714.) 



Turks by sudden invasion and surprise seize from Venice the Morea 
without declaration of war. 



CASE VIII. (1715.) 



England in peace Duchies of Brehmen and Verden seized by England for Hanover, 

pro^nces^^*^ These provinces were Swedish. Sir John Norris's fleet was employed 

Mahon, Vol. I, to prevent troops from Sweden interfering with the seizure. 

pp. 337, 338. 



1716. 
Secret treaties 
for invasion and 
destruction of 
England. 

Mahon, Vol. I, 
pp. 387, 389. 



CASE IX. 

In 1716, England was only saved from a secret coalition of Sweden, 
Russia, and other Powers by Lord Stanhope's sudden seizure of the 
papers of the Swedish Ambassador.* 



CASE X. 

1717. " In August," 1717, during peace time, " an armament of 12 ships- 

pp^i&Tfs?^^^' oi'WSiT, carrying 9,000 men, left Barcelona secretly, and steered for 
Action of Spain. Sardinia. CagUari, the capital, was defended by the Austrian gover- 
Surprise, during i^or, the Marquis of Rubi, who found himself suddenly besieged, and 
PMce, of for- obliged to surrender to the Spaniards ; in two months afterwards the 
Sardinia. whole island which belonged to the Emperor, acknowledged the domi- 

nation of the Catholic King." 

As to the complete ignorance of all Europe as to the destination of 
the fleet till it attacked, see Mahon, Vol. I, pp. 429, 430. 



1718; 
Oust (as above), 
pp. 156 and 161. 

Mahon, Vol. I, 
p. 457, &c. 

Spain during 
peace seizes 
Messina. 



€ust (as aboye), 
p. 158. 



CASE XL 

No declaration of war took place after this between Spain and 
Austria, or between England and Spain, till the beginning of 1719. 
But whilst peace nominally subsisted between all these Powers — 
(a) Spain, by a powerful expedition secretly prepared, seized Mes- 
sina and the greater part of Sicily. 
(h) On the 11th August, 1718 (six months before any declaration 

of war), Byng destroyed the Spanish fleet. 
" The destruction of the Spanish fleet at the battle of Passaro was 
a subject that employed the deliberations and conjectures of all the 



* The league was reyived in 1718, and tlie death of Charles XII alone prevented 
an actual descent upon England. — Mahon, Vol. I, pp. 477, 478. 
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politicians in Europe. Admiral Byng not only had no declaration of 
war against Spain to justify him, but he openly declared that the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet was not to be interpreted into such a 
declaration ; his instructions, however, were positive ; and, fortunately 
for him, there happened no ministerial change at home to tarnish his 
laurels by representing it as an * untoward event.' '** 



Action of 
England. 

Destruction oi 
Spanish fleet 
" not a dedarar- 
tion of war." 



Case A. 

The first case in the eighteenth century, where declaration I7i9. 

preceded war, was in 1719, when France joined England in the war p.°i62T*'^* '* 
against Spain, which had commenced by Byng's destruction of the 
Spanish fleet, Wt even in this case Spain had long prior to the declara- 
tion been doing her utmost to foment, aid, and carry on hostilities in 
France (Mahon, Vol. I, passim). 



1726. 



Dyer, Vol. 
p. 312. 



CASE XII. 

In 1725 a secret treaty was made at Vienna between Spain and the 1725. 

Emperor, which was met by the " Treaty of Hanover " between France, ^^^,3"' ^®^ 
Prussia, and England. 

In 1726, in consequence of these treaties, but without declaration 
of war, " a British squadron, under Admiral Hosier, was sent to the 
West Indies, and blockaded Porto-Bello. Admiral "Wager, with another 
squadron, sailed for the Baltic to pursue the same system which, in 
1/19, Stanhope had formed and Norris executed, and which had been 
defined * to drive the Muscovites as far off as possible.' In the latter 
case, however, as in the former, a strong resolution rendered unneces- 
sary strong measures. The very appearance of Wager's fleet ofE Revel 
brought round the Russians to a more pacific temper." — ^Mahon, Vol. II, 
p. 156. 

Hosier was less fortunate in the West Indies, and it is noteworthy 
that the well-known political squib, entitled "Admiral Hosier's Ghost," 
which begins, — 

" As near Porto-Bello lying 
On the gently swelling flood, 
At midnight "with streamers flying 
Our triumphant navy rode, — " 

is virtually a complaint that Hosier was not allowed, before war had 
been declared, to act with greater vigour than he did in merely blockad- 
ing Porto-Bello. 

In 1727, Spain, still at nominal ^eace with England, laid siege to 
GKbraltar from February 11th to June 23rd. Meantime an English 
fleet, under Sir Charles Wager, lay off Spain to surprise Spanish 
galleons. Spanish cruisers, throughout the next year, preyed on 
English commerce. 

The Treaty of Seville brought these struggles to an end in 1729. 



.", 



Ill, 



1727. ' 
Spain besieges 
Gibraltar without 
dedaring war. 

Cust, Vol. 1, 
p. 188 

Spanish fleet, 
without declara- 
tion, preys on 
English com- 
merce. 



* In 1719, without declaration of war, but wishing to save Sweden from destruc- Smollett, Vol. II, 
tion, Stanhope sent orders to Admiral Norris, " to treat the Eussian fleet as Byng ^^' '*^^'^^' 
had the Spanish.'* Bussia, however, escaped the fete of Spain by withdrawing 
before Korris and signing a treaty with Sweden. (Mahon, Yol. I, pp. 528, 529.) 
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1733. 
Bossia invades 
Poland, disap- 
proving of 
elected king, 
without declara- 
tion. Spain and 
France follow 
Boit. 

Dyer, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 319-322. 



CASE XIII. 

In 1733 tlie Bnssian army entered Poland instantly on tlie election 
of Stanislaus ; no declaration of war having anticipated the move- 
ment. 

This was the signal for a general war. The united armies of Spain 
and France, " suddenly bursting into the Milanese, overran the whole 
of Austrian Lombardy." (Mahon, Vol. II, p. 259.) Kehl was cap- 
tured the day before war was declared by France. 



1739. 
Beprisals precede 
war between 
Spain and 
England. 

€tt8t» Vol. II, 
p. 2. 

Dutch treaty not 
kept. 

Mahon, Vol. lU, 
pp. 15 and 16, 
and28, 31; 

later editions, 
Chap. XX, Vol. 
II. 



CASE XIV. 

On the 19th October, 1739, war was declared by England against 
Spain. It had been preceded by months of private reprisals on each 
side, and, as early as July, 1739, orders had been given for national 
reprisals. 

The Dutch were bound by tr6aty to supply us with auxiliary troops ; 
but, persuaded by France, they did not fulfil the treaty, and we ob- 
tained assistance from Denmark by a fresh agreement, she not being 
bound to us by previous treaty. 

Note. — The matter is of scarcely sufficient importance to be sepa- 
rately stated, but our agreement with Denmark had been preceded by 
an aggression by Denmark against Steinhorst, a Hanoverian fortress. 



1740. 
€arlyle*s Frede- 
rick, Vol. Ill, 
p. 129. 



P.:i31. 



P. 142. 



P. 148. 



Pp. 141—149. 



CASE XV asT SILESIAN WAR). 

The most scathing pages that could be imagined for all lovers of^ 
parchment security for national life and honour, are the whole series 
in Carlyle's " Frederick," from jmge 131 to page 155, &c., of Vol. HI. 

On 25th October, 1740, Frederick received the news of the death of 
Charles VI, and of the accession of Maria Theresa, who claimed all her 
father's territories under the authority of the Pragmatic Sanction 
solemnly signed by the Kings of England, France, Denmark, <fcc., &c. 

On the moment of receipt, being then in bed and laid up with gout, 
Frederick orders his secretary to be ready in a few minutes. As soon 
as he can despatch them he sends orders for Schwerin, his General, and 
Podewils, his Minister, and communicates to them his resolution to 
seize Silesia. 

'* What low condition Austria stands in, all its ready resources run 
to' the lees, is known ; and that France " " is on the watch to bring Aus- 
tria lower : capable, in spite of * Pragmatic Sanction,' to snatch the 
f olden moment, and spring, hunter-Hke, on a moribund Austria." " To 
'rederick it seems unlikely that Pragmatic Sanction will be a law of 
nature to mankind in these circnmstances." '* ^ Pragmatic Sanction * 
going to waste sheepskin, and universal scramble ensuing ? In which 
he who has 100,000 good soldiers, and can handle them, may be an 
important figure in urging claims^ and keeping what he has got hold 
of." 

For seven weeks the preparations go on, no one able to know what 
is intended, but every effort being made, by Frederick to complete his 
preparations for delivering the blow before he announces his purpoee, 
by the Austrians and otb^ in vain to find out what he intends. 
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The advantages and motives of the scheme all turning on the op- 
portunity presented by the momentary weakness of Austria and readi- 
ness of Prussia are set forth by the King himself. 

On the 11th December, the King, for the first time, tells plainly 
Botha, the Austrian Ambassador, what he is going to do, and the terms 
which, at the same moment, the Prussian Ambassador is authorised to 
propose at Vienna. On December 12th, the following day, a ball takes 
place at the palace during which all the final orders are given. Frederick 
«tarts for his army at 9 a.m. on December 13th, no declaration of war 
whatever having been made, and his occupation of the provinces of 
Silesia being in name a peaceful one, provided the Empress will accept 
the terms he dictates. Nevertheless, a day or two before joining his 
troops, already on the frontier, he had told his Generals that they 
were going to fight with the Austrian army. 

During all this time, till Silesia had been "seized,'* Maria Theresa 
:and her Ministers, with no preparation, " lean at ease upon the sea- 
powers, upon Pragmatic Sanction, and other laws of nature.'* 

To put the case shortly, in regard to the value of the most solemn 
treaty which the German Emperor could devise for the security of his 
■daughter's dominions, and to which Spain, England, France, Prussia, 
und Russia were pledged. 

Maria Theresa's " hopes of assistance against the unjust'pretensions 
of Prussia were sadly and sorely disappointed ; promises, indeed, 
poured in from every quarter, but not a single man was despatched, nor 
a, single florin remitted to her aid," by any continental Power. 

In a short time France and Spain, and other of the signatory Powers, 
were arrayed against Maria Theresa. England, after voting a subsidy 
and preparing to assist Maria Theresa, acted as intermediary to the 
Peace of Breslau, by which the occupied provinces were ceded to 
Prussia. Sweden and Russia, two other of the guaranteeing Powers, 
were by French intrigue engaged in war with one another. 



1740. 
Carlyle's Frede- 
rick, Vol. Ill, 
p. 152. 



P. 158. 



P. 159. 



P. 155. 



Sommary of 
coarse of action 
of guaranteeing 
Powers. 



CuBt, Vol. II, 
p. 8. 



Of the signatory 
Powers, France, 
Spain, and others 
attack Maria 
Theresa. 



CASE XVI. (1741.) 



"In the Mediterranean 12 ships-of-war from Toulon suddenly 
appeared on the side of the Spaniards, and although there was as yet 
no war with France, the commander declared that he had orders to 
defend the Spaniards if attacked. Admiral Haddock accordingly 
retired before them; for the united ships of the two squadrons doubled 
his own fleet. 

" In the month of July, two of Haddock's men-of-war felling in 
with three belonging to the French, Captain Bamet, supposing them to 
be Spanish register ships laden with treasure from the West Indies, 
fired a shot to bring them to, which the Chevalier de Caylus, who 
•commanded them, returned with a broadside. A sharp engagement 
ensued, and after they had fought for two hours, the French com- 
mander, who had lost one of his captains and a considerable number of 
men, determined to cease firing and come to an explanation, when he 
and Bamet parted with mutual apologies." 



1741. 
Cmt (as abofe), 
Vol. U, p. 14. 

Action of France. 

Fleet (though 
at peace with 
England) joins 
in naval fight 
against us. 

See SmoUett. 
Vol. Ill, p. 69, 
and p. 70, note. 

Long fight be« 
tween French 
and English 
ending in 
"apologies." 
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1741. 
Smollett,yol.III, 
pp. 65 and 56. 

Oust (as abore), 
Vol. II, p. 15. 

Another long 
naval batUe 
daring peace 
between English 
and French 
ending in 
"apologies." 



CASE XVII. 

In 1 741 an English fleet had been sent to attack the Spaniards in 
the West Indies. " As the fleet sailed along the Island of Hispaniola, 
on its way to Jamaica, fonr large ships-of-war were discovered, and 
Commander Lord Angnstus Fitzoy was detached with an equal number 
of the squadron to give chase. As they refused to bring to the Com- 
mander saluted them with a broadside, and a smart engagement fol- 
lowed. After fighting for the best part of the night, the enemy in the 
morning proved to be part of the French squadron which had sailed 
from Europe under the command of the Marquis d'Antin, with orders 
to assist the Spanish Admiral, De Torres. Both sides accordingly 
desisted, and apologised, war not having been declared between the 
Courts of London and Versailles." 



CASE XVIII. 



1742. 
Smollett, Vol. Ill, 
p. 93. 



Cust, Vol. II, 
pp. 27 and 28. 

Action of Eng"' 
land. 



Destruction of 
enemy's ships in 
neutral port. 



Without declara* 
tion, Naples, by 
action of English 
Admiral, is 
forced to become 
neutral. 

See also Mahon, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 229 
to 231 (195, 196). 



In 1742 we were still at war with Spain; and on the mainland of 
Italy, Naples was acting in alliance with Spain against Austria, but we 
had not declared war against Naples, and we were not at war with 
France. 

In that year Vice-Admiral Matthews was commissioned as Com- 
mander-in- Chief in the Mediterranean, with full powers to treat with 
all the Princes and States of Italy as British Minister. 

" Immediately after taking the command, he ordered Captain 
Norris to burn and destroy five Spanish galleys at St. Tropez, in spite 
of the French flag. The burning of the ships of an enemy in a neutral 
port was an unheard of outrage ; but, in fact, the French flag had so 
often been allowed to save Spanish ships that it was thought right to 
deprive it of all pretext of neutrality. In May Matthews detached 
Commodore Rowley with eight sail to cruise off the harbour of Toulon, 
and he captured a great number of merchant ships. In the month of 
August, to keep Don Carlos in check, the Admiral sent Commodore 
Martin in the 'Ipswich,* with five ships of the line, to the Bay of 
Naples, with orders to bombard that city, if the King would not with- 
draw his troops from the Spanish army, and sign a promise that he 
would not act in concert with them during the war. Martin, a decided 
sailor of the old stamp, sailed on the 4th of August right into the bay 
without firing a salute, and sent in his terms. Don Carlos and his 
Court were thrown into consternation, for no such bold stroke was 
expected, and the city was without defence, indeed almost without a 
garrison. The Neapolitan meanly endeavoured to gain time, and sent 
the Duke de Monteallegre as plenipotentiary to negotiate. Martin 
received the Minister with respect and civility, but took out his watch 
and had it fixed to the mainmast. He then told him that in two hours' 
time he would begin the bombardment, if the King delayed to give 
him the proposed satisfaction. The King, upon hearing this, submitted 
to the conditions; the promise of neutrality required of him was 
immediately signed, and he sent a letter to his General, the Duke of 
Castropegnano, commanding him to leave the Spanish army and return 
home with the Neapolitan troops forthwith." 
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CASE XIX. 

The battle of Dettingen was fought on June 27th, 1743. At that 
time there had been no declaration of war between England and 
France. It was not till 20th March, 1744", that France declared war 
upon England. Yet the King of England commanded at Dettingen, 
the victory was won by English troops over French troops, and 
Handel's Te Deum was chanted in St. Paul's for the victory. As 
Oust puts it — ''France and Great Britain, with their armies con- 
fronted, were in a singularly embarrassing state, since both countries 
professed to act merely as auxiliaries to their respective allies, and no 
declaration of war had been made by either. Indeed, there was at this 
moment a British Minister at Paris and a French Minister in London.^^ 
Horace Walpole put it : " "We have the name of war with Spain withont 
the thing, and war with France without the name." (Mahon, as above.) 



1743. 
Battle of Det- 
tingen fought 
between English 
and French 
troops without 
dedared war. 



Mahon, Vol. Ill, 
p. 251, &c. 
(or p. 216, «fcc.) 
Gust, Vol. II, 
p. 31. 



CASE XX. 

On the 24th February, 1744 (a month before a declaration of war), 
a French Admiral, with 18 or 20 ships of the line, and 4,000 troops on 
board under the command of Marshal Saxe, anchored off Dungeness. 
An English cruiser running into Plymouth fortunately had brought 
news to the Admiralty. 

The expedition failed from unsuitable weather, the sailing vessels 
having been becalmed off Dungeness. 



1744. 
Action of France. 
Attempt to in- 
vade England 
without declara- 
tion of war. 

Smollett, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 122 to 125. 

Mahon, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 294 to 296. 
(or p. 261, d^c.) 



CASE XXL 

In April, 1744, England was at peace with Genoa, but, in alliance 
with Austria, at war with France and Spain. Admiral Matthews was 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, and held a general " Com- 
missionership-in- Chief," as it would now be called, towards the various 
States of Italy. In April a French army threatened to pass through 
Genoese territory. Admiral Matthews immediately informed the 
Genoese Government that if French troops; were allowed to pass he 
should consider this an act of war, and should at once commence 
hostilities. A little earlier Matthews had similarly dictated terms to 
neutral Rome, and had on another occasion, in 1743, dictated terms to 
Genoa as he did in 1744. 



Oust, Vol. n, 

pp. 48 and 49. 

Smollett, Vol. 
Ill, p. 140. 

Action of Eng- 
lish Admiral and 
Gommissioner. 

Threatens at 
once to com- 
mence hostilities. 

Smollett, Vol. 

m, pp. 114, 115. 



CASE XXII. 

On the 9th August^ 1744, the situation of affairs was as follows : — Action of 

Maria Theresa, supported by England and trusting to the peace ^*^^^*®®^ 

with Prussia, which, under the auspices of England, had been contracted S?^*^ *^T®^ 

at Breslau (on the 11th June, 1742), had pushed her victorious armies ^' * ^' 

into the heart of Alsace, and was on the point of invading Lorraine. Longman's 

In order to do so, however, it had been necessary to denude of troops ^"J^^erick, p. 66. 
all Bohemia, and the Austrian dominions between Berlin and Vienna. 

Q 
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1744. 
Sadden invasion 
of Saxony anil 
Bohemia. No 
declaration of 
war. 



On that day (August 9th, 1744) Frederick issued a proclamation. He 
did not declare war against Austria, but lie announced Ms intention of 
sending an auxiliary army to the aid of Maria Theresa's enemies. He 
simultaneously invaded Saxony. He marched into Bohemia, seized 
Prague on September 6th, capturing 16,000 men. Vienna was only 
saved by the prompt return of the Austrian army from Alsace, and by 
the neglect of the French to fulfil their promises to Frederick (made in 
a secret treaty of May 13th, 1744) to vigorously press the retreating 
Austrians. 



Action of France, 
Mahon, Vol. Ill, 
p. 625 (494). 



Oust, Vol. II, 
pp. 116 and 116. 



Smollett, Vol. Ill, 
p. 208. 

Sadden invasion 
«f Holland. 



CASE XXIII. 

On the 16th April, 1747, the French army, having conquered the 
Austrian Netherlands, invaded at once the territory of the States 
General, though the French Minister was still at the Hague. The 
Minister simultaneously with the invasion presented a memorial, say- 
ing that this was only a necessity forced by circumstances on the 
French : that they only took the various fortresses and citadels as a 
pledge. Sluys, Sas-van- Ghent, Perle, and Leifkenshoek, Hnlst, Axel, 
and Temeuse were seized. 

The fact that negotiations were going on all the time gave colour 
to the statements of the French Commanders, that the invasion was 
made with the assent of the States General. The places were 
successively yielded, and revolution followed. The French secured all 
the advantages of this sudden attack. 



Oct., 1748. 
Longman's Pre* 
derick, p. 61. 

Hostilities be- 
tween England 
and France in 
America, each 
charging the 
other w»h 
breach of " the 
law of nations." 

Mahon, Vol. IV, 
p. 65. 

Smollett*s His- 
tory of England, 
Vol. UI, p. 489. 



CASE XXIV. 

The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded between England, 
France and the other Powers, in October, 1748. 

But in America, France and England put forth hostile claims to 
territories, and in 1 754, without any declaration of war or notice, 
fighting commenced between English and Virginian troops on the one 
hand, and French on the other. 

Washington was defeated at Great Meadows, in the Ohio Valley, 
on July 3rd, 1754. 

Amongst other incidents common on both sides during " profound 
peace," Jamonville and his detachment was '* attacked and massacred 
by the English without the least provocation." 



1755. 
«Cnst, Vol. II, 
ip. 167. 



CASE XXV. (1756.) 

"At length undoubted information transpired that a powerful 
armament destined for North America was ready to sail from Brest 
and Brochefort, to bo commanded by M. Bois de la Mothe, and to 
consist of 25 ships of the line, with some frigates to convoy a 
fleet of transports, on which was to be a land force, with sufficient 
artillery, stores, and camp equipage for the prosecution of an offensive 
campaign. A force of 4,000 men was to be embarked in it^ oom- 
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manded by Baron de Dieskan, with the Marquis de Vaudrenil and the 
Marquis de Montcalm nnder him. In the month of March Ministers 
frankly announced to Parliament that a war with France had become 
inevitable. Admiral Boscawen was deemed the most proper person to 
watch so enterprising an enemy, and he accordingly sailed on the 27th 
of April towards the Gulf of St. Lawrence to intercept the French 
squadron, with 11 ships of the line and one frigate, having two regi- 
ments of land forces on board." 

Boscawen — ^no war being yet declared — captured two French No war, but 

_-L •_ _ capture of two 

^oips, ^ French ahlpi. 

"The news of this action," says Cust, "animated the English French Tiew of 
nation," but the French complained that without any previous English acttaiu 
declaration of war, we had acted "in contempt of the law of nations, yS'i^p'iM^ 
the faith of tro.cties, and the usages established among civilised smoUettVoLin, 
nations." pp.488,48».' 

We replied that "His Majesty had taken no steps but such as English view of 
were rendered just and indispensable by the hostilities which the ^^nch action. 
French began in time of profound peace, and a proper regard for his 
own honour, the rights and possessions of his Crown, and the security 
of his kingdoms." 

The following extract .from Lord Mahon's history is'too graphic to be Mahon, Vol. rv, 
omitted: — "The Duke of Newcastle, trimming and trembling as was P-^^* 
ever his wont, thought only of keeping off the storm as long as possible, 
and of shifting the responsibility from himself. Thus he gave his opinion 
that Hawke should for the present have no instructions at all, and 
merely take a turn in the Channel to exercise the fleet. Another time 
he said that the Admiral might be ordered * not to attack the enemy 
unless he thought it worth while.' * Be assured,' said Fox, ' that 
Biawke is too wise a man to do anything at all, which others, when 
done,*are to pronounce be ought to be hanged for.* At length, as a 
kind of compromise, it was agreed that there should be no declaration 
of war ; that our fleet should attack the French ships of the line, if it 
fell in with any, but by no means disturb any smaller men-of-war, or 
-any vessels engaged in trade." 



CASE XXVI. (1756.) 



Following upon these hostilities in America, a large force of troops Longman's Fre- 

was gathered along the northern coast of France ostentatiously to derick, p. 77. 

threaten invasion. A panic in England was the result, but " On April j^^ ««war" but 

10th, 1756, a large armament with 16,000 troops on board, sailed from fear of *«»J^ 

Toulon for the conquest of Minorca. Though the English ministers Si EngSuS^ 

had received intimation of the preparation of this expedition months Minorca is seized 

before, they persisted in regarding it as a mere feint, and did not ^jjl^gwart by 

strengthen the garrison of Port Mahon, which was far too weak for France, 
the defence of the island." 

It was not till a month later that, on May 17th, England declared 1766. 

war on France, or till June 9th, after a naval engagement on May ^JJ^of*,^"*' 

28th, and when the siege of St. Philips was well advanced, that jj^hon voi.iv. 

France declared war. p. 94, ic. 

It is iuteresting to remember that the famous " Judicial Murder of Execution of 

Admiral Byng " was due to the success with which the French had, in Admiral Byng, 

this instance, anticipated the warlike action of a careless English ^^^e/"**"*^ 
Cabinet ; while the creation of the Torrington peerage rewarded the 

c 2 
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success with wliicli another Admiral Byng had anticipated a declara- 
tion of war. In either case the popular voice was even louder than 
the ministerial, in awarding censure or applause. 
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CASE XXVII. (SEVEN TEARS' WAR). 

In August, 1756, Frederick the Great suddenly invaded Saxony with 
75,000 men. He had previously asked for explanations as to certain 
movements of Austrian troops, and having received an evasive answer, 
despatched a second Minister to ask for a definite statement whether or 
no Austria would pledge herseK not to invade Prussia that year or 
next. As Cariyle puts it, his troops were meantime everywhere on the 
march " to the frontier in an industrious, cunningly devised, evident 
and yet impenetrably mysterious manner." On the receipt of an answer 
from Maria Theresa that his idea, that she and the Empress of Russia 
were contemplating attack on him was baseless, he instantly crossed 
the Saxon frontier and published a declaration — " protesting in the 
most solemn manner that he had no hostile views against his Polish 
Majesty or his dominions ; that his troops did not enter Saxony as an 
enemy ; that he only seized it as a sacred * depositum,* and a means o£ 
protecting his own territory, threatened, as he had reason to believe, 
by the union of the King of France, the King Elector, the Czarina, and 
the Empress Queen ; that he would take care that his troops should 
maintain the best order and the most exact discipline ; and that he 
desired nothing so much as the happy minute when he could have tha 
satisfaction of restoring his hereditary dominions to his Polish 
Majesty." 

So sudden and unexpected was his stroke, that the Polish Court, 
which was at the time at Dresden, had not had time to remove its 
secret archives, which Frederick seized and published to the world, 
showing that Maria Theresa's answer to him — as personal a pledge o£ her 
own word as a lady, as it was possible for a sovereign to have given, 
was in express terms false. That the Empress and the Polish Court 
had, within six months after the Peace of Dresden, commenced a plot 
to dismember Prussia, in which the Empress of Russia had joined by 
the Treaty of Petersburg (22nd May, 1V46), that on the 14th and 15th 
May, 1753, the Russian Senate had secretly agreed to dismember and 
crush Prussia, and that France having been gained over, Russia and 
Austria were actually moving troops to put the project into execution, 
when Frederick anticipated them by more rapid movements. In this 
case his declaration was not designed to give any warning of his coming 
hostile acts, but (at the moment when his movements could no longer 
be concealed) to reduce the resistance of the Saxons to a minimum. 



CASE XXVEII. (1759.) 

The Dutch maintained neutrality during the Seven Years' War, but 
this did not prevent hostilities without any proclamation of war taking 
place in the East Indies between us and them. They were precisely 
of the same kind as those between England and France in America, 

TO.^if pTigi?* which had actually led to hostilities in Europe. 

During peace. -^ Dutch armament arrived in the Hoogley. Olive was determined 
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tliat they should not psiss up the river lest Meer Jaffier should ally him- 
self with them against us. 

" The Dutch attempted to force a passage. The English encountered 
them both by land and water. On both elements the enemy had a 
great superiority of force : on both they were signally defeated. Their 
ships were taken, their troops were put to a total rout. Almost all the 
European soldiers, who constituted the main strength of the invading 
army, were killed or taken. The conquerors forthwith sat down before 
Chinsurah, and the chiefs of that settlement immediately acceded to 
the terms that Olive dictated, which were to build no fortifications and 
to raise no troops in the country, but merely to retain what was neces- 
sary for the police of the factory ; and he insisted that a violation of 
these covenants should be instant expulsion from Bengal." 



Cost (as aboye), 
Mahon, Vol. IV, 
pp. 504to50&. 

Gleig's life of 
Clive, pp. 112 to 
116. 

Thomton^s 
British India, 
Vol. I, p. 869 
and p. 879. 

Mill's British 
India, Vol. IH, 
pp. 257 to 259. 



CASE XXIX (a). 



In 1762, the Empress Elizabeth having died and been succeeded by 1782. 
the Emperor Peter, the latter immediately threatened to attack Den- Action of Den- 
mark. Whereupon the King of Denmark, being in much need of money, * 
in order to equip his forces, " determined to revive a claim of sovereignty p.°75. ^ ' 
over the free city of Hamburg, and therefore commenced the war Marches troopi 
without any previous notice, by calling on Hamburg for a large con- ^ HambuS'S' 
tribution, while he anticipated the Ozar by the march of his little army get money. No 
to enforce it." "^"••" 



CASE XXIX (&). (1762). 

A further case of some importance may be inserted here, the facts 
of which are not clearly applicable to the present paper in the mode 
in which they are recited in the standard histories : for an examination 
of the Parliamentary papers of the time shows it to be highly instruc- 
tive. It is the case of the short war of 1762 with Spain, which pre- 
ceded the conclusion of the Seven Years' War. In August, 1761, Spain 
signed a secret treaty of alliance with France, which was then at war 
with us. Spain, whilst she made every preparation for war, continued 
the most pacific assurances towards us, till she had secured the safety 
of her South American fleets. Then she alleged against us the follow- 
ing acts of hostility on our part, as carried out against her during the 
war with France, though we were at peace with Spain : — 

" * * * The Spanish minister only renewed some of his 
former exclamations, by insisting that we had set the Spanish power 
at defiance during this war ; that we had attacked and plundered their 
vessels, insulted their cdast, violated the neutrality of these kingdoms, 
encroached upon the territorial jurisdiction of his Oatholic Majesty's 
dominions in America by fortifying ourselves in an illegal manner in 
the Bay of Oampeachy and the Gulf of Honduras, erecting fresh settle- 
ments, and seizing on logwood in a most arbitrary manner, besides 
denying the Spaniards a right they had so long claimed, to fish upon 
the banks of Newfoundland, &c., &c." 

This case is especially interesting, because it was his conviction of 
intended treachery on the part of Spain, and the refasal of his colleagues 
to act on the evidence that was available, that led to the first famous 
resignation of the elder Pitt. 
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Action of Spain. 
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CASE XXX. (1770.) 

From the end of the Seven Tears' War in|1763, England had been at- 
peace with Spain ; England possessed a colony at Port Egmont, in the 
Falkland Islands. 

In Jnne, 1770, "1,600 or 1,700 Spanish soldiers and marines, with 
five frigates, and a train of artillery, and ordnance stores, arrived at 
Port Egmont, where only two sloops-of-war and a miserable blockhonse 
with four guns constituted all the means of defence. Finding the 
Spaniards advancing to- the attack, the two navy captains, Maltby and 
Farmer, having no adequate means of resistance, concluded articles of 
capitulation, by which they were permitted, after a limited time, to- 
depart in the frigate * Favourite,' taking with them their stores; but, 
to delay their departure, a new and unheard-of insult was offered to 
the British flag, in the forcible detention of a king's frigate for 
20 days by taking off her rudder, and this in a time of profound peace 
between the two nations." Spain, however, was afraid of war, and 
restored the island. 
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CASE XXXI. 

P S On the 30th December, 1777, Maxmilian, the Elector of Bavaria, 
died. The Elector Palatine of the Rhine, his successor, " had scarcely 
arrived in his new capital of Munich, before the Austrian troops, who 
had been evidently stationed on the frontiers for the purpose, poured 
on all sides into Lower Bavaria, and seized on every place they came 
to ; whilst another body invaded the Upper Palatine on the side of 
Egra, with an army 60,000 strong." 
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CASE XXXII. (1778.) 

X)n the 6th February, 1778, France signed secretly a treaty with 
Franklin, engaging to give assistance to the American colonists. 
France did not then declare war upon England. 

But, ** as soon as a rupture with France had become inevitable, a 
French fleet, consisting of 12 sail of the line and three frigates, had 
been quietly despatched by the French Government to direct its course 
to the mouth of the Chesapeake and Delaware river, to surprise Lord 
Howe's fleet in the latter river, and to assist in the enclosure of the 
British army between the French fleet and Washington's force. By a 
most providential accident for the British, this contingency did not 
happen ; bad weather and unexpected impediments retarded Admiral 
d'Estaing on his voyage, and it was not till the 11th July that he 
appeared suddenly and rather unexpectedly in sight of the British 
fleet at Sandy Hook." 

Bhode Island was attacked, and naval engagements followed 
between Lord Howe and Admiral d'Estaing in America. 

But yet, not only had there been no declaration of war, but our 
Admirals were hampered by a fear of commencing hostilities on this 
very account. Thus, " a formidable fleet having been equipped at 
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Portsmoutli, the command of it was given to Admiral Keppel, who Mahoo, Vol. v 
hoisted his flag in the month of March in the * Prince George,' 90, and p- '^^^^JS,* 
on the 8th June sailed away with 27 sail of the line. It was known ferentacooontor 
as early as the month of May that the French had ready for sea, in fut mak«?tSB*'' 
the road of Brest, 22 ships of the line and 14 frigates, commanded by Government 
Connt d*Orvilliers, On the 17th- June two frigates and their tenders respoSSeAw 
were discovered ofE the Lizard, not 25 miles distant, apparently J^S^^^iS 
reconnoitring the British fleet. The * Arethusa,' 32-giin frigate, Cap- war. 
tain Marshall, and the *Milford,' Lord Longford, were ordered in AnmuaBeirister 
chase ; when the latter, coming np with the French frigate * Licome,' of 1779, p, 68. 
civilly requested the Captain to follow him to the Admiral, who it is a subject 
ordered the vessel to be strictly watched, but to be treated with every JSiJines haJe^ 
possible civility and attention. As yet no declaration of war had been written, 
issued, and Admiral Keppel was unwilling to incur the blame of com- 
mencing hostilities, although he determined by decisive measures to 
obtain information of the enemy and to prevent his own strength from 
being made known to his opponent. At daybreak on the 17th the 
French frigate made a movement which induced the *Arethusa ' to 
fire a shot across her bows, which was immediately returned from the 
* Belle Poule ' by a broadside ; this commenced an action which lasted 
for two hours, by which time both ships were close in with the French 
coast." 

The King's speech on opening Parliament says : " In the time of PariiameBtaiy 
profound peace, without pretence of provocation or colour of complaint, xi^p[*i277! 
the Court of France hath not forborne to disturb the public tranquillity, 
in violation of the faith of treaties," &c., &c. While as usual it was 
asserted in the debates that "history furnished no example of the 
kind." 

Note. — In 1779 Spain joined France in the war against us. The 
Spanish manifesto laid before Parliament on June 17th, 1779, recites 
the following acts of hostility by England against Spain: — *' Insults 
on the Spanish flag, and the violations of the King's territories, were 
carried on to an incredible excess ; prizes have been made, ships have 
been searched and plundered,* and a great number of them have been 
fired upon, which have been obliged to defend themselves ; the regis- 
ters have been opened and torn to pieces, and even the packets of the 
Court found on board the King's packet- book," — Farliamentary History ^ 
Vol. XX, p. 877. 



CASE XXXIIL (1780.) 



England and Holland were at peace, but "the British cruisers t vT^m 
were every day stopping Dutch and other vessels that were conveying p. 2*8. 
French or American property.*' The Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and 
Russian Courts published a formal protest. " But before this cele- 
brated State paper was known, the British, keeping no longer any 
terms with the Dutch, sent out Commodore Fielding with a good 
squadron to intercept a fleet from Holland under the convoy of Count 5g§"* ^^S t 
Bylandt, said to be bound for the Mediterranean, but in reality destined Dutch, but no 
to supply French ports with munitions of war. On the 1st January, ** '^*'-" 
Melding came up with three Dutchmen a little to the westward of the 
Isle of Wight, and desired to examine the merchant vessels. The 
Admiral refused, and fired at the boats which were sent for this pur- 
pose. Fielding in consequence fired a shot ahead of the Count's ship, Annual Beginer 
which the Dutchman replied to by a whole broadside. Fielding on **' ^^^» *• ^^** 
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this fired a broadside likewise, on wliicli Count Bylandt struck his 
colours, with the two ships of the line and two frigates that were with 
him." The mode in which the English Government had in this in- 
stance discovered the hostile intentions of the Dutch was as follows : — 
"The * Vestal' frigate had captured the 'Mercury,* an American 
packet, on board of which was found Mr. Lawrens, the former Presi- 
dent of the Congress, and among his papers was discovered a treaty 
of amity and commerce with Holland." 

This "rupture" led at once to the issue of orders to our fleets to 
seize the Dutch Colony of St. Eustacia; "resistance was not attempted, 
for it had been a free port and was wholly unprepared to make an 
effective opposition. M. de Graaf, the Governor, at once returned an 
answer to the summons, that he was utterly incapable of defence, and 
relied solely on the clemency of the conquerors." 



CASE XXXIV. (1784.) 
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The Dutch having suffered greatly from their war with England, 
the Emperor, Joseph of Austria, saw in their weakness an opportunity. 
He advanced certain obsolete claims. " The States sent plenipoten- 
tiaries to Brussels for the purpose of settling these disputes, but on 
the very day they arrived (21st April) a small detachment of Austrian 
troops entered the Dutch territories and took possession of old Lillo, 

"ViTOfi ^^fo6*^' a fort which had been neglected." 

* * * Note. — In this year, after peace had been concluded with America, 

Nelson, disapproving of attempts on the part of the United States' 
citizens to continue to claim the same immunities for trade as they 
had had as English subjects, seems to have for some time, as the 
captain of a ship employed in the West Indies, carried on a little war 
of his own. The following is his own account of what happened : — 
" Having given governors, custom-house officers, and Americans notice 
of what I would do, I seized many of their vessels, which brought all 
parties upon me, and I was persecuted from one island to another, so 
that I could not leave my ship. But conscious rectitude bore me 
through it, and I was supported when the business came to be under- 
stood from home ; and I proved, and an Act of Parliament has since 
established it, that a captain of a man-of-war is in duty bound to 
support all the maritime laws, by his Admiralty commission alone, 
without becoming a custom-house officer." — (From Nelson's " Memoir 
of His Own Life," p. 24 of Clarke and McArthv/r's Life. Impl. 
quarto.) 
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CASE XXXV. (1787.) 

" Before any declaration of hostilities had been issued by the 
Emperor of Austria against Turkey, General Alvinzi passed the 
Saave with six chosen regiments of Imperial infantry, and advanced 
in the greatest secrecy and silence during the night of the 20th 
December, 1787, for the purpose of surprising the Turkish fortress 
of Belgrade.*' 

The attempt failed, because another co-operating army did not 
reach the point of intended attack. 
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" The Governor Pacha behaved with wonderful coolness, and sent a Annual Begister 

polite message to express his surprise at seeing in a moment of peace ^^ ^p^, pp. 29 
this appearance of troops within the territory of the Sultan, and in the 
precincts of a fortified city." 

" The Imperialists were, however, more successful at Dressnik, and Actual seizure 

some other small places, in one of which they put the garrison to the u^SiS^**' 

sword. ' ' other f ortreseefl. 

The declaration of war followed two months later on, the 10th 1788. 

February, 1788. 



CASE XXXYI. 

The Spaniards seized a small fort at Nootka Sound, and a Spanish i789. 

frigate of 26 guns had, in July, 1789, captured two English vessels at mentwyHistory, 

the same place, and seized the settlement. A million of money having ^^hf^^^^^ 

been voted by the English Parliament to enforce a demand for atone- ^* * Ir^, tit 

. 1 A • 1 Cust, Vol. IV, 

ment, restoration was made. p. 79. 

Action of Spain 
durinjc peace. 
Two Bhips and 
Case B. fort seized. 

The French Revolutionary war began by a declaration of war on 1792. 

the part of France against the Empire of Germany, on April 20th, Soiffor^Sxm^' 
1792. But the motive for this formal proclamation was a political pouticairewon 
one — not to give notice to Germany, but to commit the King. The ^ 
Government of France was still nominally a monarchy. Louis XVI, 
whose sympathies were with those Powers which were threatening to 
support him, was by the declaration of war in his name, made formally * 
to call upon all the constituted powers of France to resist the invasion, 
which, under certain circumstances, the Emperor of Germany and 
King of Prussia had undertaken to carry out. Though the French 
commenced the war everywhere by invasion, the Generals opposed to 
them, as soon as the revolutionary armies were beaten back on to the 
soil of France, issued proclamations professing peace to France, hostility 
only against revolution. 



CASE XXXVII. (1792:^ 



The Provinces of Savoy and Nice were owned by the King of 1792. 

Sardinia. Many refugees had found shelter in Nice, but France and SpiAUc sur- 

Sardinia were at peace, wb en, by orders of the revolutionary government, prisea Nice, 

on September 28th, a large fleet and army suddenly appeared before the Fnmche,^ 

town. The French Consul was first ordered to be sent on board, diplo- J^Jg^ ^J,^^ 

matic relations having subsisted up to the last moment. The place peace, 

was therefore completely surprised. "The most horrible excesses oust (as aiwye), 

were committed in the captured town." Montalbon and Ville Franche, p- ^®^* 

the latter the arsenal of the Sardinian army, were also captured with- See Annual 

out resistance. The King of Sardinia writes on October 10th to the papers, pp^wi 

thirteen cantons: "You must doubtless have been informed, and and 821. 

learnt with astonishment, the invasion of Savoy by the iVench, yrho The Letters of 

entered it on the side towards Mount Melian, with a superior force o£ ??^^^ ®L^ 

_ , _ • 1 1 • uinia, one to tno 

more than 20,000 men, without any previous declaration of war, and la Cantons, on 
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Ocwb«riotii,«nd without having been provoked by any measure or act of hostility 
one to CMton of whatever on our part." This case is a curiox^ illustration of thd 
mode in which the expression that a State " declared war " is com- 
monly used by historians. Nothing can be more precise than the 
assertion made in two independent letters by the King of Sardinia 
that he had had no declaration of war or warning of war, nothing 
more clear than his protest against ** such an unheard-of proceeding." 
Yet the " historian " of the very Annual Register which contains these 
documents writes, evidently in mere carelessness and meaning that 
the French went to war, "War having been declared by Franca 
against the King of Sardinia, &c.," ("Annual Register History, "^ 
p. 107) ; and Sir A. Alison probably following this, " War was de- 
clared against the King of Sardinia on September 16th." If any 
announcement of the kind was made in Paris it clearly did not 
reach Turin till long after the fall of Savoy and Nice. Thiers in any 
such question concerning the French supplies nothing but a cloud of 
words. 
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CASE XXXVIII. (1792.) 

In the same year, without declaration of war upon Switzerland,. 
General Montesquieu was directed " to break the fetters which des- 
potism had forged to bind the Genevese," and a force was placed 
under his command to possess himself of Geneva. The Swiss collected 
1,800 men to aid in the defence of that city, and the Canton of Berne 
assembled a force of nearly 10,000 men. For the moment Switzerland 
was saved, but not by any previous warning of war. Before the end 
of the year Geneva was occupied by French troops. 

Case 0. 

On the 1st February, 1793, the National Convention of France 
declared war upon England, Spain, and the Netherlands, in indigna- 
tion at the remonstrances and breaking off of diplomatic relations 
which had followed the execution of Louis XYIth. 
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CASE XXXIX. 

In 1796 Holland was overrun by the French, but it was not till 
.the 18th September 1795, that we declared war, nor till May, 1796, 
that " the Batavian Republic," under French influence, declared war 
upon England. Nevertheless, we anticipated the declaration of war by 
seizing the Cape Colony, and though not in anticipation of the date at 
which we declared war in England, yet long before any notice of it had 
reached either our assailing troops or Ceylon, we despatched from the 
Cape an expedition which surprised FortNegombo ; secured it without 
opposition, and, thanks to the sudden nature of the movement, though 
not without fighting, we secured the capitulation of the whole of the 
island of Ceylon. 

" The merchandise captured over and above the shipping and 
munitions de guerre rewarded the captors to the extent of £300,000." 
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CASE XL. (1796.) 

The victories of the Republican armies tinder Napoleon at Monte- French^EeDnWi- 

notte, Millesimo, Ac, brought the French armies for the first time can army, with- 

into contact with the States of the Church, the Kingdom of Naples, SS^^^^^Jrta 

the Dukedoms of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena. All these various and'tenitory of 

States were at once required to afford all assistance to the Republican fSpias^iSSiy' 

armies, and heavy contributions were levied. No declaration of war J*""**' ''^odena, 

^preceded the military movements, which enabled the Republican a-1„^ B^-i-^jg 

General to dictate these terms, though whilst in possession of Roman p. lo (of 1797). * 
territory and forts Napoleon issued a proclamation of war against 
Rome. 



CASE XLI. (1796.) 



In this year, also, on the 19^^ August ^ a treaty was signed between q^^ ,^ ^^^^y. 
France and Spain. It was not till the hih October that Spain declared p. 64. 
war upon England. It was formally _procZamecZ at Madrid on October ^^^^^^* 

8th. p. 195. 

"France did not even wait until the negotiation had produced its Action of Spain, 
result ere she demanded a Spanish fleet to escort the squadron of 
M. Richery clear of that of Rear- Admiral Mann, which was supposed 
to be hovering off Cadiz to intercept it. On the 4ith August the French 
squadron '* " sailed from the Bay of Cadiz under the protection of a 
Spanish fleet of 20 ships of the line and 14 frigates and corvettes." 
"Almost as soon as the Spanish fleet had got out to sea Admiral 
Langara," the Spanish Admiral, detached ten sail of the line and six 
frigates to escort M. Richery to a spot distant 100 leagues to the west- 
ward. On the 4th September Richery's fleet having, under the 
protection of Spain, passed over the dangerous part of its voyage, 
arrived on the coast of our colonies in Newfoundland, and in conse- 
quence of the surprise thus effected met with no resistance, and laid suocesfni snr- 
them waste. Yet as late as the 20th September the captain of a vrwe of English 
Spanish frigate, sailing direct from Spain, assured Nelson "on his FrenchSee^ pro- 
honour" that there was no offensive alliance entered into by Spain ^^i>yn««i»i 
with France against England (confer James's " Naval History," Vol. I, ^ 
pp. 311 and 367, with " Nicholas's Despatches and Letters of Lord 
Nelson,'' Vol. n, p. 278). 



Note (1796). 

[It may be noted that during this year, for 16 days, the Bay of 1796. 

Bantry was at the mercy of a French fleet. As Sir A. Alison puts it, 
** the result of this expedition was pregnant with instruction to the 
rulers of both countries. To the French as demonstrating the extra- sir a. Alison, 
ordinary risks which attend a maritime expedition, in comparison YJ* ^i ^' ^^^* 
with a land campaign; the small number of forces which can be 
embarked on even a great fleet, and the unforeseen disasters which 
frequently on that element defeat the best concerted enterprises ; to 
the English as showing that the empire of the seas does not always 
afford security against invasion ; that in the face of superior maritime 
forces, her possessions were for 16 days at the mercy of the enemy. 
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and that neither the skill of her sailors, nor the "valour of her armies, 
but the fury of the elements, saved them from danger in the most 
vnlnerable part of their dominions."] 
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CASE XLII. (1797.) 

It is difficult to say whether Austria or France treated the Republic 
of Venice with least ceremony during the war in Italy. It is a question 
on which historians put the matter difEerently, according to their 
respective sympathies. 

Venice had remained perfectly neutral during the war, and to fol- 
low Sismondi, it would appear that in the course of the war, without 
any declaration of war, and whilst the sympathies of the existing 
Government were rather with Austria than with France, the Austrians 
successively seized by force the following fortresses belonging to 
Venice : — Peschiera, Verona, Bassano, Vicenza, Padua, Friuli, and 
Palma Nova. 

Napoleon successively seized each of these strong places as he drove 
back the Austrians. 

On the other hand, Schlosser puts the case thus : — " No hesitation 
for a moment prevented the French from depriving the Venetians of 
Verona, under a feigned excuse, and Brescia afterwards, without any 
pretence at all, although Venice was a Republic and an intimate ally 
of France." 

Napoleon was at all events in actual possession of all the strong 
places of the Venetian Republic at the moment when he first nego- 
tiated with Austria at Loeben, on 18th April, 1797, to dismember 
the Venetian Republic, and also when, on an insurrection breaking 
out in the towns which he held, he on May 2nd proclaimed war 
against the Venetian Republic. The result was the final overthrow of 
the Venetian State, and for a time a partition, between Austria and 
France. 

"Augereau next sent a swarm of his plundering army into the 
territory of the Duke of Tuscany, who was on friendly terms with 
the French in order to carry off English wares from the port of Leg- 
horn.'' 

The Republic of Genoa was suppressed in the same year, and with- 
out any pretext of war, by a corps of Duphot. The State became a 
province of France. 

Many of the smaller States of Italy were similarly suppressed. 
Some were allies of France, some neutral, some allied with her 
enemies. * In no case was the formality of a declaration of war deemed 
indispensable before the frontiers . were crossed or the fortresses 
seized. 



CASE XLIIL (1798.) 

1798. Switzerland in this year was in peace and alliance with France, 

Sw^roddeniy ^ Republic, and some cantons possessed a democratic constitution, 

invades Nevertheless .the Directory of the French Republic, anxious to secure 

SiS^iand. ^ certain treasure known to be in the possession of the Swiss, and the 
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amonnt of which had been exaggerated by rumour, issued orders for 
the actual invasion of Switzerland^ 

" Accordingly, on the 28fch January, Menard sent General Rampon 
across the Lake of Geneva, with a demi-brigade, while he established 
his own headquarters at Lausanne, from whence he issued proclama- 
tions to the Bernese. On this the 13 cantons, with the. exception of 
that of Bale, deliberated and determined to resist the French, and with 
this view renewed the Federal contract, making some trifling conces- 
sions to public opinion. The Directory upon this sent forward another 
division of troops, under General Schawenbourg, and superseded 
Menard by General Brune : while the Bernese Senate ordered an army 
of 25,000 men to be raised, which they placed under the command of 
the Baron d'Eriach, and entered into a solemn resolution . to defend 
their country to the last extremity." 



Cu8t, Vol. v, 
pp. 122 and 128. 

Alison, Vol. m, 
3rd edition, 
pp. 521 to 551. 

Schlo8ser, Vol. 
VII, pp. 78 to 87. 



" The Swiss were all under orders on the night of the 1st March, 
with the intention of attacking the French, but before morning 
received a counter order from the Senate of Berne, in consequence of 
some proposals for an accommodation, which had been deceitfully sent 
to it by General Brune. The French Commander availed himself of 
this ruse to make the attack himself before daybreak on the 2nd, 
and of course under such circumstances it succeeded ; both Fribourg 
and Soleure were carried by assault, and D*Erlach retired on Frau- 
brtlnnen. 

" Geneva was now treated by the French Republic as a conquered 
province, and was annexed to France, and all the reminiscences of the 
ancient Helvetic Republic were made prize of. At Soleure the flags 
which had been won from Charles the Bold, at the battles of Morat 
and Vanci, and there deposited, were seized and sent by General Brune 
to Paris with 25 others, and were solemnly presented as trophies to the 
French nation, on the 18th March." 

All had taken place without declaration of war. 

No declaration of war seems to have preceded the attack upon 
Rome this year, which put an end to the reign of the Pope. 

Sir A. Alison in the margin uses the expression " War is in con- 
sequence declared against Rome;" but his text shows clearly that this 
is only intended as a paraphrase for "war was made." His own 
expression is that the action of the Directory was " as perfidious as 
it was hostile." And this is confirmed by all accounts. The whole 
plot is fully put forth in Napoleon's letter to Berthier, 11th January, 
1798. 
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CASE XLIV. (1791.) 

On the 9th June the Republican fleet, under the command of Bona- 
parte, destined for the conquest of Egypt, had a slight difference with 
the Grand Master of the Knights of St. John of Malta, as to the num- 
ber of ships to be admitted into the harbour. The master was inca- 
pable, a few shots were exchanged, and the fortress capitulated. Not 
only had there been no declaration of war but the expedition had been 
covered with the most profound secrecy up to the moment of its 
arrival. 
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CASE XLV. (1798.) 

If the Knigbts of Malta had had no notice of the purpose for 
which the French fleet was intended, the Porte, which was on the best 
terms with France, had naturally inquired of the friendly Bepublic, 
whose Ambassador was still at Constantinople, for what purpose the 
fleet had been collected at Toulon. The anxieties of the Porte had 
been quieted by the reply that the hereditary enemies of the Mussul- 
man — the Elnights of St. John of Malta — were the enemies whom 
France was preparing to attack. 

On the Ist Jrdy, Bonaparte landed in Egypt, in the territory of this 
friendly Porte. On the 3rd July he summoned Alexandria, and took it 
the same day by assault. 

On the 21st July he gained the battle of the Pyramids. 

Egypt was thus at the feet of Napoleon when, on the 1st September^ 
the Porte having become aware of the hostile action of France, after a 
province had been lost to her, declared war, and sent to the Seven 
Towers the French Ambassador actually still at Constantinople. The 
" Hattis-sheriff " on the subject declares, "When the unhappy news 
came to our Imperial ear, a month after that insufferable event had 
come to pass, we call God to witness our concern and grief were such 
as to produce tears, and to deprive us of sleep and rest." 
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CASE XLVI. (1798.) 

The Kingdom of Naples had hitherto maintained neutrality. 
Nelson's return from the victory of the Nile gave the King courage 
to attack the French. Mack, the Austrian General, was summoned to 
the command of the Neapolitan army, which forthwith invaded the 
Roman territories then held by the French, and everywhere either 
surprised or endeavoured to surprise the French forces. The fact that 
there had been no declaration of war, however, led to some awkward 
results in other places, which, with the following comments on them, 
seem worth mentioning; they apparently fairly represent Nelson's 
view of the question, as well as that of others: — 

" At the same time that Mack marched away to Rome, 5,000 Neapo- 
litans, under General Naselli, had been embarked on board Nelson's 
British and Portuguese squadron, and sailed to Leghorn, of which 
they took possession ; but Naselli refused to seize the French vessels 
in that port, because, he said, the King of Naples was not at war with 
France. Nelson was furious with him, but could not affect any change 
in his mind, and as it was in vain to hope for anything vigorous or 
manly from men utterly devoid of all public spirit, Nelson returned to 
Naples." 

Nelson's letter to "Wyndham, of 30th November, 1798, runs 
thus: — 

" I have been thinking all night of the General and Duke of San- 
gro's saying, that the King of Naples had not declared war against 
the French. Now, I assert that he has, and in a much stronger 
manner than the ablest minister in Europe could write a declaration 
of war. Has not the King received, as a conquest made by him, the 
Republican flag taken at Gozo ? Is not the King's flag flying there 
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and at Malta, not only by tlie King's absplnte permission, but by bis 
orders ? Is not the flag shot at every day by the French, and returned 
from batteries bearing the King's flag? Are not two frigates and 
a corvette placed nnder my orders ? and they would fight the French 
meet them where they may. * * * « If those acts are not 
tantamount to any written paper, I give up all knowledge of what is 



war. 



CASE XLVII. (1798.) 



At this time France and the King of Sardinia were at peace, but December, 1798. 

"information very probable, but in no degree authentic, made the p.^^*^^^ 
French General believe that the King of Sardinia and the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany were prepared to make common cause with the King of 

Naples and the Pope against the Republic. Accordingly, the French Action of France. 

General determined to be beforehand with Charles Emanuel. On the I'^oq jfj^^^J^ 

^th of December the strong places of Novarra, Suza, and Coni were Kovarra. Suxa,* 

surprised and taken possession of by the French troops, and the divi- JSzed^^iSit 

sions of Victor and DessoUes crossed the Ticino and marched to declaration. 
Yercelli. The Piedmontese troops made a show of resistance, but 

were easily pushed back to Turin, where the King at once signed all fiS^^*^* 
the articles required of him and abdicated.'' * ^' 
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CASE XLVni. (1801.) 

The Emperor Paul of Russia, after Malta liad been seized by the 
French, had declared himself to be Grand Master of the Knights of St. 
John. When, therefore, on the 6th September, 1800, at the end of two 
years' blockade, Pigot forced the French General in command of the 
island to capitulate, and occupied the fortress as a British stronghold, 
the Czar treated this as an act of war upon Russia, though he had 
been himself at war with France. He at once seized 200 British 
ships in Russian ports, and sent their ci*ews prisoners into the in- 
terior. 

He did not, however, declare war, but entered into treaties of 
" armed neutrality " on December 16th and 18th, 1800, with Prussia, 
Denmark, and Sweden, in order to resist our treatment of neutral 
vessels. 

This league was not in name directed against England at all. It 
was simply bound together for the assertion of certain general 
principles of international law. 

Whereupon, on January 14th, Reprisals were ordered by the 
English Cabinet. All Swedish, Danish, and Russian vessels in our 
ports were seized. A large English fleet under Sir Hyde Parker was 
despatched to the Baltic. But there was no declaration of war. 
The following extracts will show when and how war was declared. 

" On arriving off the entrance into the Sound, a flag of truce w^as 
sent to the Danish Governor of Elsineur to inquire if he meant to 
oppose the passage of the fleet through the Sound, which received the 
following reply : — ' As a soldier I cannot intermeddle with politics ; 
but I am not at liberty to suffer a fleet whose intention is not yet known 
to approach the guns of the Castle of Kxonenburg, which I have the 
honour to command.' The Admiral pronounced this answer equivalent 
to a declaration of war. The fleet therefore passed on, Lord Nelson's 
division in the van, the Commander-in-Chief in the centre, and 
Admiral Graves in the rear, when the batteries opened, but the dis- 
tance was so great that not a shot struck the ships. The bomb- 
vessels, however, returned some shells with better effect, and killed 
and wounded some men in the castle. But at Elsineur the strait 
narrows to three miles across, and on the Admiral observing that the 
Swedish castle of Helsingborg did not make any show of opposition, 
he ordered the ships by signal to incline to the Swedish shore, and 
about noon the fleet was securely anchored betweeit the Island of 
Huen and Copenhagen." 

" The object of the expedition was to attack the Allied Powers 
separately, before they could unite their forces ; and at this season 
the ice was still firm in the Baltic, so that Denmark was thoroughly 
isolated from the co-operation of Russia and Sweden." 

Whereupon there followed first the destruction of the Danish fleet, 
and secondly (the Emperor Paul's death fortunately for us taking 
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place soon afterwards), a complete break up of the neutral confedera- 
tion, and a re-enactment, with very slight modifications, of the right of 
search against which the Confederation had been arrayed. 



CASE XLIX. (1801.) 

The constmctive " declaration of war" between Sir Hyde Parker isoi. 

and the Governor of Elsineur occurred on March 27th. ^^to,' ^^* 

But by March 20th "the Swedish island of St. Bartholomew, p-'^^- 

wholly unprepared for any defence, surrendered at the first summons, p^JJ'y^®^* ^' 

to a force consisting of three regiments of foot and a detachment of Action of Eng- 

artillery, under Lieutenant- General Trigge, and a squadron under e^nth*^°'-^ 

Rear-Adiniral Duckworth." atructiYe 

declaration of 
war, St. Bartho* 
lomew is sur- 
prised "onpre- 

It is needless to say that no notice had reached this far-off station, similarly au 
and the " rupture," i.e., a declaration of neutrality which was accom- ^'^®^®^^^^, 
panied by assurances from the neutral Powers expressly repudiating seized, 
hostile intentions towards Great Britain, was immediately followed by 
the seizure by us of the colonies of both Denmark and Sweden. 



Danish colonies 



CASE L. (1802.) 



Intestine disputes broke out this year in Switzerland, whereupon I802. 

Napoleon, then 1st Consul, sent Rapp, his aide-de-camp, to declare marciSfanny 

himself mediator between the disputants, "and he forthwith des- SJi*J^^^ 

patched Ney with a force of 20,000 men to convince them that his seizes by but- 

power was equal to his declaration. This general immediately occupied f^^^^^^ 

without resistance Soleure, Zurich, and Berne : and further advanced cust (as above) 

into the interior as far as St. Gall, Glarus, and SchweitiJ." p. 127. 

It is, properly speaking, rather a case of conquest without "war " '^JS^?^**'^* 

and without pretext, but there was certainly no declaration of war. ^Viil* '* 



CASE LI. (1803, 1804.) 



After the Peaee of Amiens, before war recommenced, a " Declara- g^ f^^^' 
tion " was laid before Parliament, but this cannot from its text be Declaration, 
fairly called a " declaration of war," and the debates show that it ^S^tSS^*'' 
was not regarded as by any means final. Ambassadors were with- Papers; and 
drawn, and then hostilities gradually commenced. So far the case is li"^', J^' 
rather a negative one, rather indicating that a " Declaration " was a 3ux. 
notice calling upon Parliament for support in war than any duty owed Annnai EcKister, 
to a nation with, whom we were about to commence war, but not pa^rsfp^MQ. 
'remarkable in any way. Very different is that which follows. As a 
consequence of our war with Prance, it became necessary to consider . 
the possibility of war with Spain. Negotiations were opened with the- 
^wmish Court to avoid this result, when, on the 6th October, 1804,_ 

D 
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they w^e intermpted by ah act on our part, tbe natnre of wluch it 
will be convenient first of all to see with Spanish eyes. After reciting 
the circumstances of the previous negotiations, a Spanish manifesto of 
December 12th, 1804, thus refers to our action on the 6th October : — 
" The abominable crime of the surprise, battle, and capture of the four 
Spanish frigates, which, navigating in the full security which peace 
inspires, were fraudulently attacked in consequence of orders from the 
English Government, signed in the very moment in which it was 
faithlessly enacting conditions for the prolongation of the peace, in 
which every possible security was given to it, and in which its own 
vessels were provided with provisions and refreshments in the ports of 
Spain. Those very vessels, which were enjoying the most perfect 
hospitality, and were experiencing the fidelity with which Spain was 
proving to England the good faith of her engagements, and how firm 
her resolutions were to maintain her neutrality — ^those very ships 
carried, [concealed in the bosoms of their commanders, the unjust 
orders of the English Cabinet for assaulting Spanish property on the 
seas, iniquitous orders, and profusely circulated, since all its vessels of 
war on the seas of America and Europe were already detaining and 
carrying into its harbours as many Spanish vessels as they met with, 
without respecting even the cargoes of grain which were coming from 
all parts to succour a faithful nation, in a year of the greatest calamity. 
Barbarous . orders — since they deserve no other name — to sink every 
Spanish ship under 100 tons, to bum those which they found on shore 
on the coast, and to make prize of and carry to Malta those only which 
exceeded 100 tons." * * * The King of Spain " finds himself in 
the hard predicament of making war upon the King of England, upon 
his subjects and people, omitting the formalities of style by a solemn 
declaration and publication, owing to the English Cabinet having beg^n 
and continued to make the war without declaring it." 

The official report of Captain Moore, who carried out the orders of 
the Government on this occasion, under Admiral Comwallis, confirms 
all the principal facts referred to in the ^anish Manifesto, so far as 
they concern this paper. 

An incident of the action showed how entirely the Spanish vessels 
were believed to be engaged in peaceful trade. A family of four 
daughters and their mother, with four sons, and the savings of 25 
years of the colonial life of a Spanish planter, returning home, were 
destroyed in the explosion of one of the ships which blew up. 

In the House of Lords the action of the Ministry was sustained by 
a vote of 113 to 36, the views of the majority being fairly summed up 
in Lord Westmoreland'a statement, that he "thought His Majesty's 
Ministers could not possibly have avoided this war with Spain ; and aS 
to their having made it without a previous declaration, it was neither 
contrary to the law of nations, nor unprecedented in modem and 
ancient history." 

The same plea formed the defence in the House of Commons. The 
speech of Sir John Nicoll, the Advocate-General, is thus reported : — 
" That the proceeding was not without precedent, in the general con- 
duct of nations, he showed by the following examples of hostilities 
being commenced before war was declared :— The case of Sir G. 
Byng's mission in 1718 ; that of Admiral Hosier, and the attack upon 
Gibraltar in 1726 ; the seizure of the Brit^h vessels on their coasts 
by the Spaniards in 1739; the British fleet sent to attack the French 
off Dungeness in 1744 ;* the seizure of the French ships in our potrts 

* This ease ia veiy euzvMoljr citad^aaif h tcMflgajpflb n* izutead 4xf againrt the 
French. The French fleet, "attacked off Dungeness in 1744," were actually at- 
tempting flin inyasion of England prior to any dedaMtunu 
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in 1766 ; tlie detention of all Britisli ships in the ports of Spain, three 
weeks before any declaration of war ; our seiznre of Dntcn property 
in the last war ; and the late battle of Copenhagen ; all of which took 
place prior to any declaration of war, and many of them during th& 
progress of negotiations." These incidents have been referred to in 
their places in this paper, but it is interesting to find them quoted 
by such authority expressly as precedents in this matter. 

On the opposite side no attempt was made to dispute these facts ; j^J^Sab^' 
but the assertion on that side was, that " every instimce of the kind MiniBtew. 
which had occurred has since been condemned and reprobated by every 
man of common understanding" (Dr. Laurence's speech). Virtually, 
in fact, from the definiteness with which Fox put the point the ques- 
tion which went to the vote was, whether a nation ought or ought 
not to commence hostilities without warning, if there be adequate 
reasons for doing so. 

The House qi Commons answered " yes " by 313 to 106. 

The English declaration of war is a very elaborate paper, in every 
other respect completely answering the Spanish manifesto ; but on 
this point there is no other answer but that of the Earl of Westmore- 
land. 

Sir A. Alison, after a careful statement of the case, and after 
showing that the orders issued as far as the destruction of ships was 
concerned are somewhat exaggerated in the Spanish manifesto, sums 
up that " it is a question on which no defence can be maintained for f^^ ^i «► 
the conduct of England." If so, no nation stands in any different p. 248%nd ftom 
position, and England has repeated the same offence many times 228 to p. 24*. 
since then. 

Mr. Green does not allude to the incident. 



CASE LII. (1805, 1806.) 



The war between Napoleon and Austria, which led to the capitu- i806. 

lation of TJlm and the battle of Austerlitz, commenced by Austria ^StS^^AU. 
crossing the Inn early in September, in order to enforce a summons 
which she had sent to Bavaria to incorporate the Bavarian armies 
with her own. 

Napoleon, whose armies were already on the march for Ulm* at that 
very time, had previously declared that he should consider an attack 
upon Bavaria as a formal declaration of wa/r. The war was no doubt 
fully known to be coming on both sides ; but acts on both sides to 
seize all the advantage that could be obtained under the shadow of 
peace preceded any notice of coming war. 

In his march* to Ulm Napoleon committed a distinct act of wair Napoleon 
upon Prussia by marching his army through her territory. SmySro^h 

The King of Prussia, furious at this and other insults, on the 4th territoiy of 
of November, 1805, swore with the Emperor of Russia, over the coffin «e°^y^"«»^- 
of Frederick the Great, a solemn treaty binding each of them to fight pJJSa?* After 
Napoleon to the last. At the same time he entered into t^rms of receiving 
friendship, and received promises of subsidy from England. roMdyftou 

Yet, by December 15th, the battle of Austerlitz had so frightened ^dd^iebet 
Prussia that, without drawing sword against Napoleon, she concluded HMMver. 
A treaty with him by which she agreed to turn upon England, seize Cu8t(a8ai)ove), 
Hanover, and exclude English shipping from th^ Harbours of tho 5Ss^to. v!* 
sate and the WesOT* ^ndedtion. 
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1806. 
Prassian act and 
friendly pro- 
fessions met by 
instant blockade 
and embargo. 



The treaty was ratified and acted on on February 25tli, 1806. 
Prussia all tfie time professed friendliness to England, and regret at 
the course she was compelled to take. This was instantly met by our 
laying an embargo on Prussian ships, and declaring her ports in a 
state of blockade. " Before many weeks 400 merchant ships had 
become prizes to the British navy, and the Prussian flag was swept 
from the ocean." But these were in each case retaliating measures 
taken without notice or declaration of war, the great success which 
attended them being due to this very fact. 



1806. 
Cost (as above), 
p. 329. 

Prossia presents 
lUtimatum to 
France, fixing 
date for reply. 

Cost (as abore), 
p. 330. 

Napoleon invades 
as fast as he can 
move without 
waiting to reply, 
Alison, Vol. V, 
2nd edition, 
pp. 688—692 
and 736—737. 



Action of BussIa 
and England 
against Turkey. 

Cnst (as above), 
pp. 371 and 372. 
James, Vol. IV, 
pp. 218—231. 



Bussian army 
during negotia- 
tions, and after 
. full concessions, 
suddenly in- 
vades Moldavia 
and seizes 
fortresses. 

British Ambas- 
sador secures 
personal safety 
by leaving 
Constantinople. 



• 1807. 
Oust, Vol. 'VII, 
p. 2. 

Whilst negotia- 
tions continue, 
the English 
Admiral forces 
Dardaiiellei. 



CASE LIII. (1806.) 

Napoleon now heaped insult after insult upon Prussia, till at last, 
on October 1st, the Prussian Ambassador at Paris presented an ulti- 
matum demanding a categorical reply by the 8th. 

Napoleon's speech on receiving the ultimatum implies the action 
he took. He turned to Berthier : " Prince ! nous serons exacts au 
rendezvous : mais au lieu d'etre en Prance le 8 nous serons en Saxe." 
And marching at once he actually reached the Saxon frontier, crossed 
it, and fought his first action on the day on which the Prussian Kling 
had expected an answer to his ultimatum prior to declaring war. 



CASE LIV. (1806, 1807.) 



Chiefly through the skill of General Sebastiani as a diplomatist, 
the Porte was gradually won over to sympathy with France, despite 
Napoleon's aggression against Turkey in the Egyptian expedition. 
But under threats that an English fleet would enter the Dardanelles, 
and that the Russian Ambassador would leave the Turkish Court, the 
Sultan had, on October 16th, 1806, acceded to all the demands of 
England and Russia, when suddenly, on November 23rd, 1806, " a 
Russian army entered Moldavia and took possession of Chotsim, 
Bender, and Jassi," and on November 27th a British squadron 
anchored in front of the Seraglio ; " but, so unwilling was the Turkish 
Government to engage in hostilities with Russia and England, that 
notwithstanding " * * * " they allowed a whole month to elapse 
before they declared war " against Russia. 

The practice of the Porte being to send Ambassadors to the Seven 
Towers by way of declaring war, Mr. Arbuthnot, the British Ambas- 
sador, in order to avoid the risk of this, but not under authority from 
home, or himself intending to declare war, made his way to Tenedos, 
under the protection of the fleet, which withdrew from Constanti- 
nople. 

" From this island he proposed to the Ministers of the Porte to 
continue negotiations, and Feyzi-Effendi was commissioned with full 
powers to proceed with the Capudan Pacha to treat with the British 
Ambassador. While, however, the civilians were thus engaged, the 
British Vice- Admiral, Sir John Duckworth, with his fleet, having 
weighed on the 19th February, 1807, steered for the entrance of the 
Dardanelles ; but when the leading ship, the " Canopus," 80, bearing 
the flag of Sir T. Louis, anived abreast of the Quter castles, both of 
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them opened fire. None of the British ships, however, returned a 
shot until, reaching the inner castles, they opened fire at point blank . 
■with good effect. The fire was then continued by the ships of the 
fleet as they passed up in succession." 

The virtual surprise of Constantinople was so complete that a high Oonstandnope 
officer was sent to the French Ambassador, " to apprise him that the duiSigpeace 
capital was defenceless against such a force as had been brought Q^ngJ^jg^^^ 
against it, and that the Porte had no alternative but to concede all tiani. 
the demands addressed by the English Ambassador and Admiral." 

Sebastiani's energy and his skill as a diplomatist combined to save Ciwt, Voi. vn, 
Constantinople. By keeping up negotiations with the Admiral he 
gained time for those preparations of defence which had not been 
made previously, because the Porte was at peace with the only Power 
that could thus have threatened Constantinople. The Admiral ex- 
posed his fleet to serious disaster on March 3rd in withdrawing from 
the Dardanelles, because, despite the action of February 19th, he 
continued to assume that peace was unbroken. 



CASE LV. (1807.) 



Negotiations were still going on at Constantinople while an expe- 1807. 

dition was being prepared under the orders of the English Govern- uon durSg^" 
ment at Messina for the seizure of Egypt. Before any news of the JJ^g^J^S 
final rupture at Constantinople had reached either Egypt or the Egypt. 
English Government, " On the 6th of March the ' Tigre,' 74, Captain Cost (as aboye), 
Benjamin Hallowell, accompanied by the *Apollo,' 38, Captain Fellows, ^' ^' 
and the * Wizard,' 16, Captain Palmer, with 33 sail of transports, ^'^m^m!*"^^ 
having 6,000 troops on board, under Major-General Eraser, set sail 
from Messina, and on the 15th the * Tigre,' keeping the rest of the 
expedition out of sight, reached the offing of Alexandria, and sum- 
moned the Governor. This having been refused. Captain Hallowell 
waited till the 20th, when the whole of the armament anchored in 
Aboukir Bay ; the troops, to the number of 1,000 men, were, amidst 
many difficulties, got on shore, with five field pieces, and a detachment 
of blue-jackets, under Lieutenant Boxer, who moved forward the 
following day, and took possession of the castle. The Governor, as 
soon as he perceived the accession of strength, accepted terms of 
capitulation, and on the 21st, the anniversary of the battle of Alex- 
andria, the city was taken possession of." 



CASE LVI. (1806.) 



a 



A squadron of frigates was despatched by Vice- Admiral Dacres, ^ n^^ 



Gommanding.in- Chief on the West India station, to reconnoitre the expedition 

island of Cura9oa, and ascertain the disposition of the population to ^toaScertSn*** 

ally themselves with Great Britain.*' Captain Brisbane, who was in wiiiingnew to 

command, "having more taste and abilities for fighting than for S5i*Greaf^** 

negotiating, thought that the most ready mode of carrying out his 2^**^-" 

orders was to dash right into the harbours, and by pointing the ^3^* (*• aboTe), 

muzzles of his guns into the windows and doors of the burghers, ^atewrooc. 
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James, Vol. rv, ^^ o^ce command their ready acqtdescence to the transfer of their 
S^cfu^ftoi allegiance." 

account. He forced his way suddenly into the harbour, sent off a message 

to the Governor, " The British squadron under my command are here 
to^ protect and not to conquer you; to preserve to you your lives,, 
liberty, and property. If a shot is fired after receipt of this summons 
five minntes at any one of my squadron, I shall immediately storm your batteries. 
S^Sfai^boiir ^^^ have five minutes to accede to this determination." No notice 
are seized. being taken of this mission, all the frigates opened their broadsides, 

and after thiee had been given, Brisbane, at the head of a portion of 
his crew, boarded and carried the Dutch frigate * Halstaar,* 36, Captain 
Cornelius Evertz, while Captain Lydiard, and a party from the *Anson,^ 
did the same with the * Surinam,' 20, Captain Van-Nes. This done, 
Brisbane and Lydiard pulled straight for the shore, and landing to- 
gether proceeded to assault Fort Amsterdam, mounting 60 guns in two 
Next eo-gun tiers, which stood on the right hand of the port. The vigour of the 
ten ^*te^ assault was such, that though garrisoned by 275 soldiers, the fort was 
then <?hain of Carried in about ten minutes. A chain efforts on Misselburgh heights 
citoddfeu. *^^ *1^® citadel were next assaulted, and speedily secured, and 300 sea- 

Lastiy, "almost men and marines were landed to attack Fort Republique, an almost 
forSeM^tetoken inipregnable fortress upon a high hill, on which the British flag was 
by 10 A.M. seen to wave by 10 o'clock, when the whole island submitted with no 

greater loss to the squadron than 3 killed and 14 wounded." 



CASE LVII. (1807.) 



This year was rich in these events. 
1807. It was the year of our sudden seizure of the Danish fleet and bom- 

S^qJraSgen^ bardment of Copenhagen consequent upon the discovery of the secret 
and Danish fleet, provisions of the Treaty of Tilsit. The facts, which are of great im- 
portance, will be found in the following extract, which brings out the 
points in a shorter space than either Thiers' account or Sir A. Alison's, 
though there is no possible dispute as to the accuracy of it : — 

" In the beginning of August" [on July 26th] ** an expedition, con- 
BiweyVHistory sisting of twenty-seven sail of the line and a great number of frigatea 
Voi.*^p?i3. and smaller vessels, carrying upwards of twenty thousand soldiers, 
under the command of Lord Cathcart, was despatched to the Baltic,, 
secretly commissioned to demand from Denmark, the only northern 
Power which still possessed what might be justly called a fleet, the 
delivery of its ships and naval stores to Great Britain, to be held in 
trust till the proclamation of peace. Between the Danes and the 
English at this period the most friendly relations were subsisting ; 
extensive mercantile dealings were mutual, and ambassadors resided 
at their respective Courts. No intimation was given of the hostile 
intentions of Great Britain ; no complaint of misconduct on the part 
of Denmark, or hint of apprehension as to her ulterior designs, was 
suffered to transpire ; even after the expedition had sailed Admiralty 
licenses were granted to British merchants trading to Denmark, and 
Danish ships were encouraged to enter English ports as those of 
friends and allies. 

" Hence the object of the armament was unsuspected, when Admiral 
Gtwnbier, with his armed freight passed the Sound and the Great 
Belt, and, entering the Baltic, blockaded the Island of Zealand, on 
which Copenhagen, the capital of the kingdom, is situated. It was 
not till ninety peimoiis were flying round these unprepared shores that 
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Mr. Jackson, the Britisli Minister, thonglit fit to commnnicate to the 
Crown Prince the requisitions of his Government, which were then 
stated to have originated in a fear that the French Emperor would not 
long permit Denmark to remain neutral, but would seize and employ 
her fleet in his meditated attempt to subjugate England. 

" The Danish Prince, with just indignation, repelled the demand as 
an unwarrantable attempt to deprive his country of its independence, 
and prepared to offer what resistance he could to the unprovoked 
aggression of his pretended friends. The British, however, were too 
numerous, and their course of proceeding had been too well organised 
for a hasty and ill-arranged defence to be availing. The troops were 
disembarked ; and while one portion was sent into the interior of the 
island, under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose name, 
already celebrated in India, was now first heard in connection with 
European warfare ; the majority were occupied, in conjunction with 
the fleet, in bombarding Copenhagen, which, after bravely with- 
standing the enemy for three days, during which many public 
buildings, churches, libraries, and an immense number of private habi- 
tations, and great part of the population were destroyed by the 
cannonade and a dreadful conflagration, was compelled to surrender its 
citadel and forts. The captured fleet was immediately fitted out for 
sea, and all the naval stores, together with private property of extensive 
value, were embarked, and the English withdrew with their booty." 

This action on the part of the British Cabinet is not one which his- ■^^» edition 
torians have found any difficulty in justifying. As Sir A. Alison has viii, pp. 248, 
put it, *'the Cabinet of Great Britain had a most serious duty to yjj'yj 
perform." It was purely a question whether Russia and France (in 2nd'edittoii, 
accordance with the secret provisions of the treaty of Tilsit) or pp-^<**«**85. 
England should be the first to seize the fleet of Denmark. Russia ^^^SSff^ 
and France had agreed to summon the Danes to surrender their fleet p. 867. * * 

on September 1st, 1807. England actually seized it on September 6th, 
having completed the arrangements for surrounding it by August 
16th, and having cut off all communication with the shore by August 
3rd. 

The English Cabinet expressed the most pacific intentions. 

Sir A. Alison, page 468, quotes in a note from the Parliamentary ^^^^^JJ* ^' 
debates X 222, the proclamation that was issued by order of the pp.46fr-ttd'4ii.. 
Cabinet. " The King " requests, " in the most amicable manner, ex- 
planation," and has " judged it expedient to demand the temporary 
deposit of the Danish ships of the line in one of His Majesty's ports. 
The deposit seems to be just, and so indispensably necessary under 
the relative situntion of the neutral and belligerent Powers, that His 
Majesty has further deemed it a duty to himself and to his people to 
support his demand by a powerful fleet, and by an army amply supplied 
with every necessary for the most active and determined enterprise." 



CASE LVni. (1807, 1808.) 



By the " Treaty of Fontainebleau," Napoleon had agreed with the Ciwt, Voi. yu, 
Spanish Government to pass an army into Spain to join in the Napoleon's 
conquest of Portugal, and Junot moved to accomplish that object. S^andS* 
But on November 22nd (1807), *' without any authority or permission, Tirtueofaiiinoe 
asked for or given, 24,000 French infantry, and 4,000 horse, with 40 «^^ Spain, 
guns, under Dupont, followed by 25,000 infantry and 3,000 horses, 
with 40 guns, under Moncey, deflled towards the Ebro, upon Madrid 
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1808. 
Cost (as above), 
p. 74. 

Alison (edition of 
1849), 

Vol. vni, 

pp. 827—334. 
or 2nd edition, 
Vol. VI, 
pp. 544---664 

The dtadel of 
San Fernando is 
nnder false pre- 
text seized. 



At Barcelona, 
dnring friendly 
review, French 
soldiers suddenly 
enter citadel and 
seize it. 



Cost, Vol. VII, 
p. 75. 



The only portion 
of fortress they 
cannot reach is 
then secured by 
sudden threat of 
instant "war. 



Similarly all 
western frontier 
fortresses are 
seized. 



Citadel of Pam- 
pehina, 



which by care 
of Commandant 
escapes at first, 



is secured by 
tiick. 



Frraich soldiers 
UTUirmed loll 
about draw- 
bridge, and 
enter guard- 



while 12,000 infantry and 2,000 horse, with 20 guns, took the road to 
Barcelona." 

Other forces were hurried over the frontier at the same time. 
"Early in February, 1808, they were headed by two regiments of in- 
fantry forming the brigade of General Nicholas, who, under a false 
pretext, halted at Figueras, while the rest of the column pressed on 
towards Barcelona. The French Greneral asked permission to quarter 
his troops in the citadel of San Fernando, which, from weakness or 
treachery, was granted, and next morning pursued his march with one 
Tegiment, while the other remained behind in assured possession of one 
of the most modem and best fortified frontier fortresses, which had 
been only garrisoned by some 300 men. 

" On the arrival of Duhesme's division at Barcelona, it was given 

out that it was to proceed to Valencia, and on the 16th, the troops 

were under marching orders, and were formed up for inspection upon 

the glacis of the citadel. All the idlers of the city were present to 

witness this review and hear the music, when, suddenly, two companies 

on the right divested themselves of their packs and haversacks, and 

covertly marching to the rear of the line, suddenly turned in at the 

gate of the citadel and seized the drawbridge before it could be raised. 
* « * * 

" In a short time the French were masters of the fort. This is a 
regular pentagon, of no great antiquity, at the north-east of the town, 
having on the south an inaccessible tower on a rock called Mont- Jouic. 
General Duhesme, without a moment's delay, repaired thither, and, 
descending at the quarters of the Conde de Espeleta, the Captain- 
General of the province astounded His Excellency by saying : ' Mes 
soldats occupent votre citadelle ; ouvrez moi a Tinstant les portes de 
Mont- Jouic : car TEmpereur Napoleon m'a ordonne de mettre gamison 
dans vos forteresses. Si vou5 hesitez je declS-re la guerre i TEspagne, 
et vous serez responsable, envers votre Prince et votre nation, des 
torrens de sang que votre resistance aura fait couler.' The old 
General, who had received express directions on no account to com- 
promise his nation with the French allies, alarmed at the use of 
iKTapoleon's name, timidly or corruptly yielded, and the capital of 
Catalonia was occupied without a blow. 

" It was on the very same night that the same game was played 
out at the Spanish fortresses on the western frontier. The battalions, 
under Brigadier D'Armagnac, entered Spain by the Pass of Ronces- 
valles, and were received at the gates and duly billeted in the town of 
Pampeluna as friends. The important citadel of this place was 
garrisoned by 700 men, under the Marquis de Yalle Santoro. It was 
full of every kind of requisite of war, and, accordingly, the French 
soldiers were admitted^ but only in fatigue dress, to obtain their 
rations within the citadel, together with the rest of the garrison ; but 
the Spanish Conmiandant always took the precaution of raising the 
drawbridge when the foreign soldiers were inside. It was necessary, 
therefore, for the French Commander to have recourse to a trick to 
obtain possession. D'Armagnac took a lodging designedly upon the 
open space which separates the town from the fort, and, on the night 
of the 15th to 16th he introduced 100 grenadiers into his house, who 
entered it, after nightfall, one by one, with only their muskets and 
side-arms. At 7 in the morning the soldiers were sent, as usual, to 
receive their rations in the citadel, accompanied by their Colonel, 
Bobert, a man of intelligence and energy. It happened to be a very 
wet morning, and, under the pretence of awaiting the arrival of their 
•Quartermaster, these soldiers lolled about the approaches, some on the 
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drawbridge, some witli the guard in the guard-room. Upon a given room "to escape 
signal they rushed to the arms-rack, seized the Spanish soldiers' o^^***---ai 
muskets, and knocked down the sentries with the butt-ends. They they seixe anna 
then lowered the drawbridge so as to admit, at the same moment, the Sie^Jfromi^- 
grenadiers from D'Armagnac's house, who assailed the interior of the racks, knock 
citadel. The united force had little difficulty in securing a bastion, fowerSSS?-^^ 
armed with 15 guns, which commanded the entrance and the ditch, bridge, and ad- 
so that the French General was in "possession of the ramparts before FrencSnen. 
the Spaniards could, individually, shake off the French soldiers, who cust (as above), 
held them fast. D'Armagnac then proceeded to announce to the p-76. 
Viceroy that, as his division would be obliged to remain at Pampeluna 
for some days, it was necessary, for the safety of his men, that they 
should hold the citadel, in concert with the garrison, but that it would 
not make any difference in the alliance between the two countries, or 
in the intercourse and friendship of the soldiery themselves. It had 
been a kind of proverb in Spain since Cisneros dismantled Navarre, 
that * the possessor of Pampeluna is master of the province, and the 
possessor of the citadel is master of Pampeluna.' If so, then ihe 
French General had already secured Navarre." 

San Sebastian was seized in a somewhat similar manner, partly san Sebastian 
by artifice, partly by treachery, partly by force, altogether by sur- 8*«»ii»'iy seized, 
prise. 



CASE LIX. (1808.) 

The following passage will show the curious position in which we Angio-Bnssian 
this year stood toward Bussia — fighting her, and yet, because not ^"^^J^^n^ 
actually at war with her, afraid to take too vigorous action. «*war." 

" Admiral Blanikoff set sail with the Muscovite fleet, and omitted Alison, Vol. x, 
no opportunity of attacking the Swedish squadron with superior ^^i' f iq49\ 
. forces ; but the next day the British fleet, under Sir James de 
Saumarez, having joined the Swedes, with some ships of the line, J^y 29tii. 
the Russian Admiral was glad to make the best of his way to his own Anson, vol. x, 
harbours. A chase ensued, in the course of which two British line- p- *^*- 
of -battle ships, under Sir Samuel Hood, took a Russian seventy-four 
gun ship ; and the Admiral having, with signal incapacity, sought 
refuge in the open harbour of Baltisch Port, on the Russian coast, 
his whole fleet might with ease have been destroyed. But the 
British Commander prudently, and agi*eeably to his instructions, 
abstained from an act which, how glorious soever, might have in- 
flamed the national feeling of Russia, and converted a doubtful into 
a real enemy. He therefore contented himself with blockading it 
there, till the approach of winter obliged him to withdraw from the 
Baltic." 



CASE LX. (1807.) 



England was this year at peace with America. " The * Chesa- Aiison,Voi.xin, 
peake,' an American frigate, was cruising off" Virginia, and was known fjiS^Mrd, 
to have some English deserters on board, when she was hailed by the i^o?.) 
'Leopard,' of 52 guns. Captain Humphreys, who made a formal ESSShLptaln. 
requisition for the men. The American Captain denied he had them. The case of the 
and refused to admit the right of search ; upon which Captain Chesapeake. 
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That' American Huinplireys fired a broadside, wliicli killed and wounded several on 
fcigate is during board the * Chesapeake,' whereupon she struck, and the deserters 
S»Stoie?orced to were found on board, taken to Halifax, and one executed. The 
8tr&e. President upon this issued a proclamation, ordering all British ships- 

of -war to leave the harbours of the United States ; but the English 
Government disavowed the act, recalled Captain Humphreys, and 
offered to make reparation, as the right of search, when applied to 
vessels of war^ extended only to a requisition, but could not be carried 
into effect by actual force/' 



1811. 
Action of United 
States. 
Case of the 
"Little Belt,'* 
American 
Government 
vithouc declara- 
tion intending 
to wage war 
against the single 
English ship 
" Guerri6re," 
their frigate 
" PresJdinc," by 
mistake, nearly 
destroys the 
"Little Belt." 

James, Vol. V, 
pp. 274 to 281. 



CASE LXI. (1811.) 



In this year the American Government, annoyed by the action of 
the Commander of the English frigate "Guerriere" in seizing 
deserters who had found refuge on board American ships, issued 
orders for a large frigate, " The President," to go in pursuit of the 
"Guerriere." By mistake the ship thus commissioned became 
involved in a fierce fight with a small English sloop, "The Little 
Belt," which lasted about half-an-hour. The most extreme irritation 
was produced in both countries against one another, but war was not 
proclaimed for more than a year afterwards. 



1812. 
Alison, Vol. XI, 
p. 3. (Edition of 
1849.) 
(June 25th, 
1812). 

Napoleon, "by 
sudden attack 
on troops at 
Kowno," declares 
warwithBussia. 



CASE LXII. (1812.) 

Napoleon's great invasion of Bussia was (to quote the words of the 
Emperor Alexander's proclamation) itself the declaration of war. "For 
long we have observed the hostile proceedings of the Frejich Emperor 
towards Bussia, but we always entertained the hope of avoiding 
hostilities by measures of conciliation ; but seeing all our efforts 
without success, we have been constrained to assemble our armies. 
Still we hoped to maintain peace by resting on our frontiers in a 
defensive attitude, without committing any act of aggression. All 
these conciliatory measures have failed : the Emperor Napoleon, by a 
sudden attack on our troops at Kowno, has declared war." 



1812. 
Action of United 
States, Ameri- 
can Congress 
endeavours by 
sudden hostile 
expedition to 
vurprlse Eng- 
land. 

James, Vol. V, 
p. 856. 

Cnat, VoL Vm, 
p. 277. 

Alison, 
VoLXIU.p. 877. 



CASE LXIII. (1812.) 

In this year war was declared by the United States againsi 
England. Scarcely any case shows more clearly how little such an 
act has been regarded as a mode of giving notice to an intended 
enemy. Indeed the wording of the Declaration made it an announce- 
ment, not of an intention hereafter to carry on war, but of the " actual 
existence of war between the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the United States of America." 

The English Government had despatched an envoy, Mr. Foster, to 
Washington to endeavour to adjust existing differences with the 
States. Whilst he "vv^as engaged in these negotiations. Congress voted 
a large increase to the American army and the contraction of a loan. 
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" The object of the Americans in thus precipitating hostilities was 
to secure the capture of the homeward-bound West India fleet, which 
was expected to cross the Atlantic in May or June, before the British 
Government was so far aware of their designs as to have prepared a Aitaon(a8aboTe)» 
convoy ; and they made no doubt that on the first appearance of an ' 
American force, the whole' of Canada would, as a matter of course, fall 
into their hands. With this view, in the beginning of April, a general 
embargo was laid by Congress upon all vessels in the harbours of the 
United States for 90 days — ^a measure which they hoped would at once 
prevent intelligence of their preparations from reaching Great Britain, 
and furnish themselves with the means, from their extensive com- 
mercial navy, of manning their vessels of war." 

♦ * * • « 

" On the 18th of June an Act passed both Houses, by a majority of 
79 to 49, declaring the actual existence of war between Great Britain 
and America; and hostilities were immediately ordered to be com- 
menced." 

The intended surprise did not take full effect, because, though *'^*?j*^» ^®^* ^^ 
nothing was known in England of the declaration of war, the English ^' 
Commodore, Captain Byron, had by a fortunate accident spoken a 
New York pilot-boat, which had warned him of what was likely to 
happen. He, therefore, though uncertain up to the last moment, pre- 
pared for action when the American fleet appeared. " After a fierce 
engagement, having repaired the most material of her damages, the 
* Belvidera ' (Captain Byron's ship) steered towards Halifax, and on 
the 27th " (June) " anchored in the harbour, in company with two or James, VM. v, 
three American merchant vessels, which, on receiving so unequivocal a ^^ 
proof that war had been declared by the United States, Captain Byron ^fh***'*'*^ 
had ventured to detain; but all of which Rear- Admiral Sawyer re- reaches England 
stored, considering that the affair, after all, might have originated in conSeariSe.****^ 
some mistake of the American Commodore's. On the evening of the 
same day on which the 'Belvidera' anchored in Halifax, the * Mackerel * 
schooner was despatched to England with the intelligence, and arrived 
in Portsmouth on the 25th of July," a month after the actual existence 
of a state of war had been voted by Congress. 

It will be found to be an interesting study to compare the above 
statement of the facts with the pages of Mr. Green's history (Vol. IV, 
pp. 375 to 380, and 383). Nothing in tho3e pages conflicts with the 
statement here given. But no one reading Mr. Green would be aware 
of the nature of the American action. 



CASE iiXIV (1). (1815.) 



Murat had joined the allies after the battle of Leipsic, and had ^j^j^J SKiiaii^ 

therefore at the peace remained King of Naples. On Napoleon's land- p. 75. «"*"' 

ing from Elba, Murat at once crossed his frontier, passed through the Mamt, Eingia 

Papal States, despite the Papal protest, and attacked the Imperialists AStt&iSKut 

posted at Cesenay. " The consequence was a declaration of war against notice, 
him by Austria." Up to the last he had professed Mendship with 
Austria, and had asked for passage for 80,000 troops through Austrian 
Italy to enable him to demand recognition from France. 
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CASE LXIV (2). (1816.) 

In this year the Portuguese Government suddenly invaded the 
Spanish territory of Montevidio, under circumstances which may be 
best recited in a memorandum signed by all the Great Powers. " At 
the very moment when a double marriage seemed to bind more closely 
the family ties already existing between the houses of Braganza and 
Bourbon, and when such an alliance was to render the relations between 
the two countries more intimate and more friendly, Portugal has in*- 
vaded the Spanish possessions on the river Plate, and invaded them 
without any explanation whatever, and without any previous declar- 
ation." Nevertheless Portugal retained Montevidio, and no Power 
actively interfered with her. 



PreridenVs mes- 
sage to congress. 
Annual Begister, 
p. 170 to 177. 
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CASE LXV. (1818.) 

In this year the American Government, on the ground of the failure 
of the Spanish Government properly to repress hostile incursions of 
Indians into American territory, dispatched a force which crossed the 
frontier into Florida, and the United States' General, finding reason to 
suspect certain Spanish officers of connivance with the Indians, seized 
the two strong places of Pensacola and St. Mark's. 

" In entering Florida," says the President in his message to Con- 
gress, ".to suppress this combination, no idea was entertained of 
hostility to Spain, and however justifiable the Commanding General 
was, in consequence of the misconduct of the Spanish officer^, in enter- 
ing St. Mark's and Pensacola to terminate it, by proving to the 
savages and their associates that they should not be protected even 
there, yet the amicable relations existing between the United States 
and Spain could not be altered by that act alone." 

The message of President Monroe is remarkable in that whilst it 
declares that in fact the power of Spain was too weak to be treated as 
for the time being the actual holder of the territory, yet — " Even if the 
territory had been exclusively that of Spain, and her power complete 
over it, we had a right, by the law of nations, to follow the enemy on 
it, and to subdue him there." 



1821. 



CASE LXVI. (}821.) 

In this year a French ship was seized by the United States, on the 
p*^(MdS?'' ground that she was engaged in an alleged unlawful traffic between 
giirter for 1822). Florida and Louisiana. That and other grounds for hostility between 
^5lediDy^* tte ^^o countries were subsequently settled by negotiations, and did 

America during jj^gt lead tO war. 
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CASE LXVII. (1823.) 

In this year France was under the Government of the restored p,^nce maier 
Bourbons. The most extravagant doctrines of divine right were pro- Bourbons, in 
pounded by the King in a public address to the Chambers, in which he S^t o/w^ 
announced his intention of invading Spain, in order to put down the invades SpaSi. 
constitutional government, and to restore the autocratic authority of 
Eing Ferdinand. The following discussion took place in a secret ^f^^^inMcwt 
session of the Chambers, and will show not only that hostilities had pre- sitting of Cham- 
ceded the avowed invasion, but that the most pacific portion of the JJJ^g ^f 
Ministry was obliged to speak on the defensive, against the charge of Minutry that 
not having acted with sufficient energy in surprising Spain, and were JS^pri^ spoin 
obliged to prove that, as far as the interests of France had permitted ^thout deciara- 
them, they had done so. 

" After the proposed address, which was entirely comformable to Annual Becister, 
the principles and views disclosed in the speech from the throne, had ^^^' ^' 
been read, M. de Bourdonnaye, a. violent Royalist, ascended the tribune. ^^ Boyaiist 
He attacked, in general terms, the conduct of that party in the 
Ministry who at one time were, or were supposed to be, unfriendly to 
the war. By postponing hostilities so long, time had been allowed to 
the Spaniards to prepare themselves, whilst, by deciding at an oppor- 
tune period, M. de la Bourdonnaye thought they would have been 

taken by surprise, and victory rendered easy." 

* « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" M. de Villele, in reply to the attacks directed against him, said at MinisterioJde- 
the period when he was reproached with having testified pacific inten- i^e carriedSot 
tions, the state of the finances and the army did not permit France to SmeaiiSeho*- 
commence war ; that the Government then did everything that was in tiutiea they 
their power, by favouring the internal dissensions of Spain; that Sterests?/**** 
unseasonable preparations would only have exposed Ferdinand to France, which 
danger. " Everything, " said he, " which could be done against the con- pre^JSted thet- 
stitutional system was done. It was difficult to supply the extravagant ^^^ more." 
demands for men and money made by the chiefs of bands ; but assistance 
was given them, insurrection was stirred up wherever it was 
possible." 

It is noteworthy that the proclamation which was issued by the France** not at 
Duke D'Angouleme is throughout in harmony with the following during inyado^ 
words of it : — " Spaniards ! France is not at war with your country. 
* * * I am going to cross the Pyrennees at the head of 100,000 
Frenchmen ; but it is in order to unite myself to the Spaniards, friends 
of order and of the laws, &c., &c." 



1826. 



CASE LXVIII. (1826.) Annual B^ter, 

Chapters VTI, 

- _ , . , , XI, and Xn. 

In this year a constitution was established in Portugal. King Kinu of Spain 

Ferdinand of Spain, alone of all the Powers of Europe, under different ourries onhoe-. • 

pretexts, delayed recognising the Government of Portugal.. Whilst Portupa with 

his Ambassador resided at Lisbon, and whilst the Portuguese ^^ t*JSSiS?* 

Ambassador remained at Madrid, he whilst offering the most pacific ing war, but 

assurances and meeting by deliberate falsehood* all charges against processing Mead- 

— — — — ■ — Annual Begtoler, 

• Annual Eegister, pp. 335, 337, &c., and p. 191. King's Speech in Parliament, p. 833. 

p. 192. See also as to F^rdmand's complicity, Annual Begister, 1827, p. 249, 

note. 
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his Government, organised, armed, and equipped bands of rebel 
Portuguese hostile to the Constitution, and despatched them across 
the frontier in August and October. Ferdinand's fondest desire was 
to witness the downfall of the Constitution, " and his only anxiety to 
conceal his share in the conspiracies by which it was attacked." 

At length, on the 22nd and 23rd of November, not only rebel 
bands but Spanish cavalry, infantry, and artillery, entered Portugal, 
seized on the one side Braganza after two or three days' siege, and 
on the other Villa Vicosa, by surprise. The Spanish Ambassador 
was still at Lisbon, the Portuguese at Madrid. All the assurances of 
Spain to Portugal, and to England also, were of the most pacific 
character. In the most positive terms the Spanish Government had 
denied that any preparations of any kind were going on. By the 
carelessness of a Spanish Minister (the only one subsequently 
disgraced), the actual orders for all the steps that had been taken, 
issued by the Spanish Government itself, fell into the hands of our 
Ambassador at Madrid. 

The calculation of Ferdinand was, that in consequence of the 
absolute falsehood with which he acted, the progress of his troops 
and the Portuguese rebels would be ** too rapid to admit of Portugal 
receiving friendly assistance from Great Britain." . 

We instantly met the case by the only action by which Portugal 
could be saved. We waited to issue no warning of war, or declara- 
tion of war to Spain. The evidence is clear that Spain never in the 
least, in her aggression, calculated at all upon war with England, 
expecting us to enter iato diplomatic remonstrances whilst she set up 
a government iii Portugal, according to her own liking, and then 
warned us off from war against the established Government of 
Portugal. 

What we did may be best told in the words of Canning's speech 
of Tuesday, December 12th, 1826 :— 

** It was only on last Friday night that this precise information," 
of the actual invasion of Portugal, "arrived. On Saturday His 
Majesty's confidential servants came to a decision. On Sunday that 
decision received the sanction of His Majesty. On Monday it was 
communicated to both Houses of Parliament ; and this day. Sir, at 
the hour in which I have the honour of addressing you, the troops 
are on the march for embarkation." 

In the Commons, Mr. Hume moved an amendment to an Address 
in reply to the King's message. The amendment was supported by 
three or four, and not put to the vote; one of those who took this side 
maintained that had Spain "declared war," we should have been right 
in moving troops to support Portugal ; but that as Spain was, in fact, 
seizing Portuguese fortresses and conquering the country, without de- 
claring war, we had no grounds for action. 

In the Lords, the Address approving of the action of the Ministry, 
was voted unanimously. 

In fact, the arrival of our army enabled the Portuguese to sweep 
the Spanish troops and rebels out of Portugal with extreme rapidity ; 
yet throughout there was no declaration of war against Spain at all. 
Mr. Canning declared that, by our driving the Spanish troops out of 
Portugal, we " according to the universally admitted construction of the 
law of nations, neither make war upon Spain, nor give to Spain, much 
less to any other Power, just cause of war against ourselves." 
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CASE LXIX. (1827.) 

Fresh, aggressions by Spain upon Portugal took place this year, ^^^Lutu 

despite the most pacific assurances on the part of the Court of Spain. chaps.ixSdx! 
The English army advanced as far as Coimbra. The Portuguese trbops, 
supported by the English forces, which held for them all the ports and 
fortresses, so that the entire body of the Portuguese could be thrown 
forward into line of battle, completely triumphed. 

These Portuguese successes alone prevented actual collision between 
the English and Spanish troops. 



CASE LXX. (1827.) 

This was the year of " Navarino." At the moment when the 
Turkish and Egyp&ui fleets were destroyed by the English, Bussian, 
and French in that haarbour, the Ambassadors of all these Powers were 
residing in Constantinopole. England, Russia, and France had entered 
into a treaty, on July 6th, to put an end to the contest between the 
Port and Greece. The object of the treaty was declared to be the 
effecting a reconciliation between the Porte and its Grecian subjects ; 
and the Porte and Greece were informed that the allies intended to 
enforce an armistice, " hut without taking any part in hostilities th&m* 
selves, ^^ 



Annual B^gi«t«r, 
1827, Chap. XII. 

Turkish fleet 
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CASE LXXI. (1828.) 



In this year Bussia declared war upon Turkey. The actual dedara^ Annui^Siister 

tion had been preceded by many acts of hostility. Each Power was chap. xi. ' 

solely endeavouring for a long time beforehand to gain tima by jnx)- Busso-Turkish 

f essing an anxious desire for peace. on bot^sWe^*^^ 



precede " war." 



CASE liXXn. (1828.) 

« 

In this year a French expedition of 22,000 men sailed for the 
Morea. Five fortresses were in possession of the Turks^ On the 6th 
October, Nayarin was summoned to surrender, and the demand was 
supports by a body of French troops under the worics, ready to com- 
mence operations. The answer of the Turkish GovenKxr to the stmi- 
mons will best state the situation : ^' The Porte is not at war with the 
French or the English ; no act of hostility will be committed ; but the 
place wiU not be given up." 

A similar reply was returned by the Governors of all the five for- 
tresses, all of which were taken, not without in one case a vigorous 
bombardment maintained for a week. 



1828. . 
Annual BeglaUr, 
p. 248. 
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CASE LXXm. (1831.) 

1^- . Insurrections having broken out, and revolutionary governments 

pp. 468 to SI. '^^ having been established in Parma, Modena, and the Papal States, the 
Action of Austria Austrian army crossed the Po in the beginning of March, invaded in. 
pSma! iSdeim succcssion each one of these States, and restored the former govem- 
and Borne. ' ments. France had declared that she would not permit Austrian troops 

to interfere in any quarrel between an Italian Prince and his subjects. 

The French Government, however, did not interfere with the action of 

the Austrians. 



1881. 
Annoal Uegister, 
pp. 4ft7 — i59. 
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CASE LXXIV. (1831.) 

Throughout this year hostilities were going on of the most active 
kind between the Russian fleet and the Greeks, who had revolted from 
their President, a partisan of Russia. Naturally iiiere had been no 
declaration of war, but nevertheless the Russians flred into, sank, and 
captured Greek ships, and joined in a formal attack upon Poros. 



1881. 
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CASE LXXV. (1831.) 

The reign of Don Miguel in Portugal in its reckless tyranny and 
injustice towards both his own subjects and those of foreign Powers, 
gave occasionjihis year to two expecfitions — one English and one French 
— ^against Portugal. 

Our old treaties of alliance with Portugal were declared by Lord 
Palmerston not to be suspended ; but six ships-of-war were despatched 
to Lisbon to dictate certain terms. If these were not complied with, 
the squadron had orders to carry out reprisals against Portugal by 
bringing to England all vessels bearing the Portuguese flag. The 
Portuguese Government gave in at once to the display of armed force. 

Under similar provocation, the French Government despatched a 
fleet to the Tagus. Its demands were not complied with, and reprisals 
were commenced by the French. The capture of Portuguese merchant- 
men produced no redress. Whereupon a fresh expedition was sent to 
the Tagus. The Portuguese Government proposed to treat under the 
mediation of England. The French Admiral thereupon forced the 
entrance of the Tagus. No war had been declared, but the Admiral 
wrote at once to the Portuguese Government: "Here lam before 
Lisbon ; but France, ever generous, will treat on the same conditions as 
before the victory. In gathering its fruits, however, I reserve to 
myself the right of adding thereto indemnities for the victims of the 
war." 

The Portuguese now humbly accepted the terms proposed to them. 



Nerertheleit 
French Admiral 
carries off the 



CASE LXXVL (1831.) 

" No sooner, however, had these terms been agreed to, than the 
French Admiral seemed to think that he had gained an excellent 
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opportunity of making a show of a naval victory cheaply purchased, whole Portugueae 

On the following day, he claimed the whole Portuguese fleet lying in converS 

the Tagus, as prizes of war. ' As the late event has given to France *,' reprisals "int» 

those rights which military success confers among all nations, it is my 

duty to exercise them. I have, therefore, the honour to declare to your j^nn^ai Register 

Excellency, that I consider as French property the Portuguese men-of- (History), p. 446. 

war which lowered their flag under the fire of my squadron.' The 

* late event ' was the forcing the entrance of the Tagus, and coming 

up to Lisbon in defiance of the forts." 

The Admiral then made fresh proposals, to which the Portuguese 
would not accede, and the ships-of-war were conveyed to Brest. 



CASE LXXVII. (1831, 1832, 1833.) 

The questions which arose this year, and which involved various 
hostilities during this and the following years between England and 
France on the one hand, and Holland engaged in dealing with Belgium, 
which had revolted from her, on the other, were of a very complicated 
character. Stated broadly, the facts were these. When, in 1830, 
Belgium revolted from Holland, the King of Holland, afraid of French 
interference, appealed to a conference of the Great Poivers to confirm 
him in his treaty rights. The anxiety to prevent a European war was 
so great that when a conference assembled in London the respective 
rights of Holland and Belgium became very secondary matters. 

On the 19th February, 1831, the Great Powers declared that certain 
arrangements of settlement which had been set forth in a protocol of 
January 20th, 1831, and to which the King of Holland had agreed, 
were final and irrevocable: that upon certain conditions, the inde- 
pendence of Belgium should be recognised. < 

The contract with Holland was express, and, on the faith of it, 
Holland had placed herself entirely in the hands of the allies. 

Nevertheless, in order to ensure the election of Leopold, the Powers 
threw these engagements overboard, and sanctioned Leopold*s accepting 
the crown, on the understanding that the terms of the protocol that 
were agreed on with Holland were to be violated, and that Luxembourg, 
which had been guaranteed to Holland, should be added to the King- 
dom of Belgium. 

Thereupon the King of Holland, announcing his intention at the 
various Courts, poured his troops into Belgium, and, in a nine days' 
campaign, completely crushed the Belgian forces. 

" In the pursuit, the Prince of Orange was met by a British mes- 
senger from the Hague, bringing intelligence that a French army had 
entered Belgium to support the new King — ^the Conference having 
determined,*' as the Annual B/Cgister puts it, " that Holland should 
not be allowed to enforce the engagements, the fulfilment of which they 
were themselves bound to have compelled. * * * The march of the 
French army, however, had been the act of the French Government, 
without any communication with the allies." 

The story of our transactions with Holland in 1832 entered upon 
a new phase. Negotiations had been going on in London, having it for 
their object to force Holland to give up various conditions which united 
Europe had guaranteed to her by the Convention of 19th February, 
1831. 

On the 22nd October, 1832, a convention was agreed upon between 
England and France, in accordance with which they warned the Bang 
of Holland that their intention was to proceed to esiorce the execution 

E 
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of a treaty wHcli liad been contracted in direct violation of the agree* 
ment of 19th February, 1831, without obtaining the consent of Holland. 
The note which conveyed this warning further stated, that unless" a 
final and satisfactory answer " were given before " the 2nd November, 
the undersigned is to declare that a naval and land force wiU be put 
in motion by the two Governments of France and England ; and if, on 
the 15th November next, the evacuation of the citadel of Antwerp, 
and of the forts and places depending on it, should not have been 
completely effected by the troops of fche Netherlands, all the necessary 
measures wUl be taken to bring about that result.*' This was presented 
on October 29th, at the Hague. But on October 23rd, Holland had 
accepted terms presented by Prussia, acting also for Russia and Austria. 

Having up to this time been engaged in dealing with the five 
Powers united, Holland understood that negotiations were still going 
on. She did not understand that the Anglo-French note was to be 
considered as a virtual declaration of war, more especially as at the 
time it was despatched, the fact of the acceptance by Holland of the 
terms presented by Prussia could not have been known in London. 

When therefore, on November 6th (1832) orders were issued for the 
seizure of all Dutch vessels in English ports, and when on November 
4th an expedition actually sailed from the English ports with orders to 
seize Dutch merchantmen, and blockade the Scheldt, these measnres 
had all the effect of a surprise. 

The case was thus put by Holland in a formal protest delivered by 
her Plenipotentiary then in London. " The undersigned has received 
orders to protest, in the most formal manner, as he does by this present 
note, against this measure, which by the law of nations is incompatible 
with the security and respect due to the navigation of friendly Powers ; 
and to demand from the justice of the English Government, and from 
its regard for the law of nations, the immediate revocation of the em- 
bargo just laid on the Netherland vessels, which, confiding in the faith 
of treaties, are in the ports of England, as well as the revocation of 
the orders issued to detain at sea those sailing under the Netherlands' 

flag." 

The Dutch Plenipotentiary's personal view of the state *of things 
had been already given in a paper of November 8th, in which he re- 
ferred to the orders for the embargo as " measures which seem so con- 
trary to the intimate and amicable relations existing between the 
Netherlands and Great Britain." 

No other declaration of war of any kind preceded the Dutch War 
and the siege of Antwerp. 
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CASE LXXYHI. (1832.) 

In this year France was on the best terms with the Pope. A 
specially friendly despatch had been sent to him by M. de Saint Aulaire 
on January 12th. But on February 22nd, a French squadron having 
on board a body of troops, ** came to an anchor o£E Ancona, which was 
garrisoned by Papal troops, and had always been submissive to the 
Papal authority. On the following day, the captain of the port, in the 
name of the Papal Government, went on board the squadron, to offer 
its commander whatever his vessels might stand in need of. The 
French oflGlcer expressed his thankfulness for these kindly offers, and 
stated he would enter the harbour on the morning of the 23rd, firing the 
usual salutes, which were to be returned by the f ort&. The etiquette to 
be observed, in case the commander of the squadron should land, was 
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friendly understanding. The French, however, instead of acting as (History), p. 3ai4 

had thns been arranged, clandestinely landed 1,500 men during the 

following night. These troops began by taking possession of one of 

the gates, which was not guarded. From thence they proceeded to 

take possession of the city, disarming the sentinels and Papal guards. 

They surrounded the house of Colonel Lazzorini, commandant of the 

city and fort, telling him he was a prisoner of war until he should 

order the citadel to be delivered up to them. On his refusal, he was 

put into custody, and the Papal ofl&cers, soldiers, and functionaries 

were likewise declared prisoners, being allowed, on their parole, the 

range of the city. At the same time sentinels were placed over the 

palace of the prolegate, to prevent communication between hiTn and 

the citadel, and he was requested to order the cession of the fortress, 

in order to avoid bloodshed. Instead of yielding to this demand, he 

formally protested against the proceedings of the French, as being an 

unjustifiable and unprovoked aggression on the sovereign rights of the 

Holy See. The French then entered into negotiation with the officer 

commanding the citadel for its surrender. They gave him his choice 

of either marching out with the honours of war, or of admitting an 

equal number of French troops with his own to perform the duties of 

the garrison. A council of war adopted the latter alternative ; a body 

of French troops entered the citadel, and the French flag was hoisted 

alongside of the Papal on a pontifical fortress. These proceedings 

were no sooner known at Bome than the Papal Government protested 

to the French Ambassador against this violation of his territory, and 

forcible usurpation of his rights. He demanded that the French 

troops should be immediately withdrawn from Ancona, and made the 

French Government responsible for all the consequences of what had 

been done. Neither would he allow his troops to remain at Ancona, 

as if consenting to the equal rights of France over a pontifical city, 

but disclaimed the convention, and ordered them to quit the town." 



CASE LXXIX. (1834.) 



This year Savoy was suddenly exposed to an inroad of a very i834. 

curious kind. Four hundred revolutionary Poles gathered, armed and ^^^^^f*" 
organised themselves in Switzerland, and breaking suddenly into from neutralised 
Savoy proclaimed " liberty, equality, and fraternity." The vigilance ISvaSiX^ter, 
of the Savoy Gt)vernment suppressed the disturbance. Chap. xv. 



CASE LXXX. (1834.) 

In this year a treaty was entered into hy England and France and i884. 

two claimants of the thrones of Spain and Portugal. Don Miguel had See text (^i>iic 
been for many years the de facto King of Portugal. Don Carlos was Annual Begister, 
in arms for the recovery of, what he claimed as his right, the throne Ac'ti^^^l 
of Spain. We undertook to supply arms and a naval armament tp land and France. 

expel both Don Miguel and Don Carlos from the Peninsula. dSfitey™" 

th)»Q0B of Spain, 
andFortugdL 

The treaty was signed in London on April 22nd (1834), and con- Annufa B^giater 
tained a provision that " a declaration to the Portuguese nation " i?!^^^» ^' ^^ 
should be immediately issued. But, by the middle of April, tiiat is, before JSSoSt n^p 
iMa treaty was ratified in Lmdon, a Spanish army crossed the Portuguese SS^fri^to" 

E 2 ^^ 
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Annual Begitter 
(Hlfltory), p. 898. 



1885. 



1886. 



Lord Palmer- 
8ton*s defence of 
Enj^lish action 
in Spain. 

Annual Begister 
(History), p. 265, 
Ck>lumn I. 

Precedents from 
reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 



Lord Palmers- 
ton's deduction 
as to lawful- 
ness of unofficial 
war. 



Sir Bcbert Peel's 
reply, pointiiu; 
out the mode In 
which foreign 
nations will 
vpplj Lord Pal- 
merston'8 prece- 
floats. 



f5pontier, and by a forced marcli surprised and defeated the force under 
Don Carlos. Tlie men fled before the unexpected attack, and all the 
baggage fell into the hands of Rodil. It was of more importance that 
Don Carlos had not been able to save a single regiment." The result, 
which was secured before the treaty was finally ratified^ was the final 
surrender of Don Miguel, and the temporary crushing of Don 
Carlos. 

Fighting continued throughout this year in Spain, Don Carlos 
having made a fresh descent upon the coasts of that country. On the 
10th June, by an Order in Council, the operation of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act was suspended. An English brigade was enlisted under 
Colonel Evans (afterwards Sir de Lacy Evans), and fought in Spain 
throughout the latter part of the year. 

The fighting in Spain continued this year, but the debates in Par- 
liament upon the subject are for several reasons more pertinent to the 
subject of this paper than any further account of our hostilities in 
Spain without war. 

Lord Palmerston being challenged as to our action in interfering 
in Spain, justified himself in the following manner : — 

* * • " Precedents," he said, " would have justified the Govern- 
ment in doing even more. Queen Elizabeth sent assistance first to the 
Huguenots of France, and next to the revolted subjects of Spain in 
the Low Countries. In these cases she not merely left her subjects 
at liberty to go to their aid, if they chose, but she did that which 
Ministers had been falsely and unjustly accused of doing — she did in 
an underhand manner what she did not choose to do openly, and being 
restmned by prudential reasons from publicly declaring war, she 
gave permission, in her own name, to her subjects to join the insur- 
gent forces, supplying them with money : and she despatched 6,000 
men to aid the insurgents in the Low Countries, whom she raised at 
her own expense, and furnished with trains of artillery. What 
happened in the revolt of the Low Countries ? The army of Prince 
Maurice was composed of persons of all nations, whose adventurous 
spirit and love of freedom led them to fight in its ranks, and seek for 
distinction in the victories he gained. At the battle which took 
place at Nieuport, the British auxiliaries, under Sir Philip de Vere, 
were mainly instrumental in gaining the victory there achieved. 
When Ostend was taken a few years afterwards, who were the officers 
who commanded the garrison ? Edmonds, a Scotchman, and Martine, 
a Frenchman, were among the number, while Sir Philip de Vere was 
in the army which carried on the operations of the siege. To say, 
therefore, that for the subject§ of one country to engage in the con- 
tests of another, was contrary to the law or practice of nations, and 
that an antagonist of such volunteers might justly threaten to refuse 
them the privilege of prisoners of war, as Don Carlos had threatened 
to do, was a proposition at variance with all history." 

" The cause and the limit of the interference, again, rested on the 
plain principle of assisting Spain to maintain her independence, so far 
as our power went, while we avoided enterprises beyond our means, 
and attempts that might involve us in a war which it would be un- 
wise or dishonourable to undertake." 

Sir Robert Peel's reply so accurately represents the view which 
would certainly be taken by a foreign nation which desired to quote 
the action of England as a precedent for attacking England herself 
by indirect means that they too may conveniently be here quoted. 

"If these principles were correct, there never yet was a government, 
it being itself the sole judge of the necessity, which had not a right 
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or, if it had not, could not make out for itself a right, to interfere in Annual Register 
the domestic concerns of its neighbours. Although we might be (History), p. 266. 
deeply interested in the commerce of Spain, was that a sufficient 
justification for our present interference ? Or if it was to be justified 
because we had an interest that a free government should be 
established in Spain, a similar allegation might be made by the des- 
potic governments of the Continent as their justification for checking . Je^^£m^ bS** 
the growth of nascent freedom in any of the States in their vicinity, publicans repuiH 
Prussia or Austria, for instance, might allege, *Our interests are bywuSerSS^ 
opposed to the establishment of democracy, or to the maintenance of justify non- 
popular government, in the neighbourhood of our territories, and on ° ^^' 
the same principle on which England, possessing a popular govern- 
ment and a free constitution, has interfered in Spain to procure 
the establishment of a similar* political system in that country, do 
we justify ourselves in promoting a system of despotism, and in 
crushing the first attempts to establish a just and rational liberty.' " 



CASE LXXXI. (1836.)* 

The Polish town of Cracow had by the Congress of Vienna been 1836. 

faaranteed an independent neutrality as a free Republic. It had, as cracow, under 

ir Stratford Canning put it, "been placed under the strongest JiJ^^I^,^' 

guarantee that the morality and civilisation of Europe could afford.*' coSd affodp' 

Great Britain was an immediate party to the separate and independent ^]Jj^f*;Snjgia 

treaty by -tv^hich the neutrality and independence of the Republic had Prussia, and 

been guaranteed. Yet the Three Powers addressed a joint note to the ^^*^'**- 

Republic, making certain demands on it to be complied with within iq^q^ chapfxiiil 

eight days, and as the Senate began to enter into negotiations, the and pp. 272— 276. 
Three Powers without notice marched in their armies and occupied the 
town. 

The strongest possible language as to the act of the Thi^ee Powers, 
fhe insult to England, the attack upon England's honour, was used in 
the House of Commons. But neither ship or man was moved by 
England or by France in support of their guarantee. 



CASE LXXXII. (1835, 1836.) 



" Texas, the most northerly, was likewise one of the most fertile of a-q^^IJ:^*^, 
the Mexican provinces, stretching along the shores of the gulf, and of isse. 
extending to the confines of the territory of New Orleans. In the end ^^^^}^^'^*^ 
of 1835 its inhabitants raised the standard of revolt against the Mexican ^^^^^^ J^ united 
Gk)vemment, and declared themselves independent." ***** The states against 
population of Texas consisted, in a great degree, of emigrants from the pj!*^°°' j 
United States — their very presidents and generals were Bumets and s e gra . 
Houstons ; great part of the land was in the hands of American 
speculators, and both of these factions wished a separation from Mexico, 
under whatever pretext it might be accomplished." * * ♦ 

" The revolted Texians, accordingly, received assistance from their- 
adjoining neighbours of the United States, and expeditions against 
Mexico were openly fitted out at New Orleans. In November, 1835, zndundHdai 
General Mejia, a Mexican leader, whom Santa Anna had forced into 
exile, sailing from that harbour, made an attempt on Tampico, with a 
force consisting partly of Texians and partly of Americans. He was 
unsuccessful, and the authorities of Tampico, as American privateers, 



war. 
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Texas. 



issuing from the harbours of New Orleans and Mobile, threatened 
new alarms, issued orders that no American vessels should be allowed 
to visit the ports of Tampico or Matamaras. This again was used hj 
the Texian Americans to raise an outcry, as if the American flag 
had been insulted, and the rights of American citizens violated ; for 
one object of the faction was to produce a war, if possible, between 
Mexico and the United States, which would have rendered the- 
separation of Texas from the former much more easy than it promised 
to be if the Texians were left to accomplish it by their own efforts and 
resources." 

Finally, the American bands defeated the President of Mexico, and 
established a Texian Government, which was subsequently annexed 
to the United States. 



1838.' 
Annnal Begister. 
See Beport of 
Debates, Mr. 
Thompson's 
speech (History), 
p. 487. 

Action of United 
States. 

Unofficial war 
agtUnst Canada. . 

Annual Begister 
(History), p. 16, 



CASE LXXXIII. (1838.) 

During this year an invasion of Canada took place under circum- 
stances which were well described in the United States Congress as 
such " that the people were at war while their Q-ovemments were at 
peace." 

Mr. McKenzie, a Canadian Republican, who had been defeated by 
the loyal militia of that country in an attempt at rebellion, " fled in 
disguise to Buffalo in the State of New York. Here he succeeded in 
animating the inhabitants with a strong desire to become the 
possessors of Upper Canada. Great numbers of men enlisted as 
soldiers, with the avowed object of invading that province, and 
establishing a Provisional Government. Public meetings were con- 
vened, volunteers called for (the very women inciting them to enlist), 
and arms, ammunition, and provisions openly contributed. Nor did 
the so -styled ' sympathisers ' rely entirely on the resources and the 
liberality of private individuals. The State arsenals were laid under 
contribution, and whether obtained by stealth or by violence, artil- 
lery and munitions of war belonging to the American Government, 
were, in the most public manner, and in the face of the American 
authorities, employed for the purpose of invading the British terri- 
tory." 



1840. 
Action of Bossia, 
England, Pms- 
lia, Austria. 



Lord Palmers- 
ton's intended 
orders for action 
to English Ad- 
jniral. 

Annual Begister 
(Public Docu- 
ments), p. 453. 



CASE LXXXIY. (1840.) 

The Pacha of Egypt had revolted from the Sultan, and brought 
the Porte to the verge of ruin. The circumstances under which 
hostilities on the part of England actually commenced against him, 
are scarcely relevant to the present question, because not dealing 
with Egypt as an independent Power, our mode of making official 
announcements to the Pacha was to make them through the Sultan ; 
but several incidents in the long correspondence between the 
European Powers are of importance as showing the views of European 
statesmen on the proper steps to be taken by States in these 
matters. 

France had separated herself from the action of the other Powers, 
and her refusal to acquiesce in the measures proposed by England 
for a long time delayed our overt action. Had it not been for this. 
Lord Palmerston's intention had been to address to the English 
Admiral, Sir Robert Stopford, instructions [^to use his discretion, 
according to circumstances as they arose. 

After detailing what these should be he proceeds: — ^** But it might 
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happen that the army of the Sultan might have suffered a g^eat defeat, ti gni^teiiM of 
and that measures of extreme vigour might become necessary to stay E"'^^®??^?*'"®" 
the advance of the Egyptians, and to save the Turkish empire. In this BoSert stop- 
case the Admiral would be authorised to have recourse to any measures ^'^•" 
of compulsion which he might think to be within his means, and tog'todrcSSh*' 
which he might consider likely to induce the Pacha to give the ■^""^^Js^^**^ 
necessary orders for stopping the advance of his army, and for bring- Egyp§*^ 
ing it back within the limits of Syria.** 

" In such an event, it is also possible that a Russian force, either 
naval or military, might enter the ports and territory of Turkey, 
with the professed object of protecting the Sultan, and of repelling 
the Egyptian invaders. 

" Li such a case, and after the Admiral had obtained from the 
Pacha the order for the retreat of his troops, and after he had 
received certain information that such order had been obeyed, it ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ 
would be extremely desirable that the British squadron should pro- aotiofhsttiutr 
ceed to Constantinople, and should remain there, or in the Black Sea, JSdTti*^^ 
until the Russian forces had evacuated the Turkish territory. 

" There would be time for the Admiral to communicate on this 
matter with Her Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople, for the 
purpose of ascertaining in what manner this measure could best be 
executed ; and having stated to the Admiral their opinion on this 
point. Her Majesty's Government must leave it to his discretion to 
determine whether, in the event of permission to pass not being 
granted, the force under his command would be strong enough to 
force the passage, without sustaining such an amount of loss in men, ^^^^[^^ 
and of damage to the ships, as would cripple the squadron and unfit depend on pro- 
it for any useful operation after the passage had been effected. ^*^^® Buccew. 

But more vigorous proposals by far, and more definite views on (^^^§Jf®^ 
the subject of the relation between war and peace, had been pro- ments), p. 487. 
pounded by Baron Brunnow, the Russian Ambassador. no^rMemSn-^ 

He offered various alternative schemes for action, but the pith of dum on Kastem' 
them in this respect is summed up in these words : — " To execute all * 

these measures with the greatest promptitude, and with the greatest poSsof Euasiatf 
secrecy. Promptitude, because it is the only means of ensuring their ^^J^bJ^uiow 
success ; secrecy, because the blow must first be struck before it is «^^^^ 

-, ,, •' ' Annual Begister^ 

announced. p. 489 (General 

ObservationB). 

Finally, a secret treaty was concluded between England, Russia, Ji^^J^p^aty 
Austria, and Prussia, in which the principle of Baron Brunnow's England, Bussia, 
Minute was fully accepted for by Article II, though the Sultan was to ^J^Sa. "** 
communicate with the Pacha, and give him ten days' warning before Annual Begisier 
certain terms were enforced, which were to increase in stringency as <^^^° ^^^6— 
time went on, yet, " in the meanwhile, the Sultan having requested S2? ' ^' 
his said allies to unite with him, in order to assist him to cut off the * Annual Bcglrtar» 
communication by sea between Egypt and Syria, and to prevent the ^* **^' 
transport of troops, horses, arms, and warlike stores of all kinds from 
the one province to the other, their Majesties the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Emperor of Austria 
King of Hungary and Bohemia engage to give immediately to that 
effect the necessary orders to their naval commanders in the Medi- 
terranean ; " and moreover, in order that time might not be lost, the 
Plenipotentiaries independently undertook that before the formal 
ratifications of the treaty were exchanged, orders should at once be 
issued to the Admirals. 

A further sequel to this matter is of some interest. The pacific S^ter^o?* 
views which Louis Philippe personally entertained alone saved this ^^^^^^^^ 
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treaty as an act 
of war against 
France. 



Annual Beg{ster 
(HlstoryX p. 181. 



Louis Philippe 
preveuts the war. 



"^t. Jean d'Acre, 
Uiing not quite 
ready tor war, 
and not expect- 
ing attack, it 
taken in three 
hoars, with loss 
of 18 men by ns. 



cormtry from instant war as soon as the fact of tlie conclusion of this 
treaty was communicated to France, wliicli it was a few days after it 
had been concluded. 

M. Thiers was at the time Minister for Foreign Affairs, and his 
view of the question was subsequently expressed in these words in 
the French Chamber : — " Yes, gentlemen, whenever Europe, the 
whole of Europe, should say to us, * if you do not choose such and 
such a thing, we will do it without you, and in spite of you,' I would 
cry * war.' " 

The Ministry resigned rather than carry out the pacific wishes of 
Louis Philippe. The matter is relevant here in this way, that it 
shows the suddenness with which a friendly ministry may be con- 
verted infco one ready for war ; by an act conceived in a sense by no 
means hostile to them, and the effect of which upon them has been by 
no means foreseen. 

As a question of the time in which a "formidable fortress" may 
be taken if attacked with short notice, it may be mentioned that St. 
Jean d' Acre, as Sir R. Stopf ord reports (see Sir R. Stopf ord's despatch, 
Annual Register, p. 547), " was fast getting into a state of preparation 
against attack, when a heavy cannonade from the ships and vessels, 
beginning at 2 p.m., and ending at 5, completely demolished the town, 
and materially damaged the fortifications, inducing the Egyptians 
to evacuate the place in the night." 



Action of Eng- 
land against 
Najples. 



1840. 
Annual Be'gister 
(History), p. 210. 



Orders to Ad- 
miral Stopford 
to commence 
active hostilities. 



CASE LXXXV. (1840.) 

In this year we had a quarrel with the Court of Naples, because, 
having in 1816 contracted with us a treaty giving special privileges to 
English trade, the Bang, in June, 1838, granted a monopoly of the 
sulphur trade to a special company, which contained natives of other 
countries. • 

Our Minister had orders "to insist that the sulphur monopoly 
should be forthwith put an end to. He notified this to the Gt)vem- 
ment, and after the delay of a few days, it was announced to him that 
the King in Council had determined not to consent to the demands of 
Great Britain, and did not consider the sulphur contract a violation of 
the Treaty of 1816. Prince Cassaro, however, considering his honour 
pledged by the note which he had written officially to Mr. Kennedy, 
refused to sign the communication to Mr. Temple, and sent in his re- 
signation to the King, who immediately accepted it, and sent him into 
exile to Foggia, a small town, about 100 miles from Naples. The 
British Government immediately prepared to enforce its demands by 
sending orders to Admiral Sir R. Stopford, who commanded the Fleet 
in the Mediterranean, to hold himself in readiness to commence active 
hostilities against the Neapolitan flag. As to the right of England so 
to act there are some differences of opinion. The parties who were 
favourable to the monopoly took the opinions of Sir F. Pollock and 
Dr. Phillimore, who both considered it as no infraction of the Treaty of 
1816, on the ground that it applied equally to the subjects of the King 
of Naples and all foreigners without distinction." ♦ # * 

" On the 17th of April, 1840, the British ships-of-war in the vicinity 
of Naples commenced hostilities, and capfcured a number of Neapolitan 
vessels ; and an embargo was laid on all in the ports of Malta that 
bore the Sicilian flag." 

The Court of Naples gave way. 



1844 to 1859. 



CASE LXXXVI. (1844.) 

In this year the English Consul (Mr. Pritchard) at the Court of Engiisifconsui 
Queen Pomare of Tahiti, was seized by the French in the island, seized by French. 
M. Guizot and Louis Philippe having the direction of affairs in ^^mj^^^ 
France, the insult was explained and compensation granted, but the Ajanu^Begiater, 
fiercer spirits in France would have gladly made it an occasion for *^' 
war. There is, however, another view of the question, viz., that our 
Government was afraid to exact a proper apology. (See Admiral 
Bowles's " Pamphlets on Naval Subjects," and Lord Dunsany's " Our 
Naval Position and Policy.'*) 



CASE LXXXVII. (1844.) ^^^ 

Hostilities by France against Morocco commenced by Prince de against Morocco. 
Joinville on not receiving a satisfactory answer to an ultimatum. Annual Begiater 

(France). 



CASE LXXXVIII. (1846.) 

On the 13th May, of this year, the Congress of the United States, 
observing the same form which was used in the declaration of war 
against England, passed a resolution thus recited by the President — 
" The Congress of the United States, by virtue of the constitutional 
authority vested in them, have declared by their act bearing date 
this day, that by the act of the Republic of Mexico, a state of war 
exists between that government and the United States." 

The President in his message to Congress recites many and 
various acts of hostility prior to any declaration of war, but the 
question which Power was the aggressor in these, turns entirely 
upon very elaborate points of fact and evidence which are beyond 
the province of this paper, and it certainly would not be fair or safe 
to follow the President, as if he were the author of an unbiassed 
statement of the case. 



1846. 
Action of United 
states against 
Mexico. 

Annual Begister, 
p. 327. 

Form of ** decla- 
ration of war.*' 



Annual Register, 
pp. 330—341. 



CASE l: 



(1847.) 



A revolutionary junta had been established in Portugal this year, 
and was carrying on war against the Queen. The war having dragged 
on for some time, England, France, and Spain agreed to interfere, but 
it was not considered necessary to issue any declaration or notice. 
The mode in which our action commenced was as follows : — 
" At the end of May the British fleet off that city (Oporto) con- 
sisted of the "America'* frigate and three steamers, commanded by 
Sir Thomas Maitland. Steamers in the service of the Junta were 
suffered to enter the port and take troops on board. On the 31st of 
May, the Portuguese fleet sailed out of Oporto — a corvette and three 
armed steamers, one barque, one brig, and two schooners, transports : 
all containing about 4,000 troops, under the command of Conde das 
Antas. After they had crossed the bar, they were summoned to 



1847. 



Annual Register 
(History), p. 347. 

Action of Eng- 
land against dt 
facto Goyem- 
ment of Portugal. 
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'* without decla- 
ratlon or pre- 
text." 



STirrender, whicli they did without firing a shot. As soon as he was 
on board the English ship, the Conde das Antas presented to the 
British commander a protest, in the name of the Portngnese nation, 
against this act of hostility on the part of Great Britain without 
declaration or pretext." 



1848. 
King of Pied- 
mont Joins insur- 
gents against 
Austeia. 

Annual Begister, 
Gliap. X. 



•1848. 
Action of 
Prussia. ^ 

Annual Register, 
Cliap. XI. 

Whilst Danish 
Ifinister still at 
Berlin, troops 
cross Danish 
frontier without 
declaration. 



CASE XC. (1848.) 

The Italian insurrectionary war broke out this year ; the King of 
Piedmont at once joined his armies to those of the Italians, and the 
war, from its nature, was carried on without any formal notice. 



CASE XCI. (1848.) 

On the 6th April of this year, Prussian troops crossed the frontier 
of Holstein to oppose the troops of Denmark in support of rights 
claimed by the inhabitants of Schleswig-Holstein, who had appealed 
to Prussia. 

It was to the Minister of Denmark, then at Berlin, that a defence 
of this conduct was addressed by the Prussian Government. The 
actual crossing of the troops followed within three days of a popular 
vote in a General Assembly of Schleswig-Holstein. So rapid was 
the movement that it was not till six days later that the " Frankfort 
Assembly '* passed a vote " authorising " the King of Prussia to 
" endeavour, by friendly means, to represent to the King of Denmark 
the necessity of evacuating the Duchy of Schleswig, and should this 
be of no avail, to order the troops of the Confederation to conquer 
it." The Danish Minister, still at Frankfort, offered an elaborate 
protest on April 28th, three weeks after the entry of the Prussian 
troops into Holstein. 



1848. 
English and 
French Admirals 
of their own 
motion interpose 
by force to stop 
bloodshed in 
Sicily. 

See Lord Palmcr- 
•ton's speech, 
Annual Begister 
for 1849, p. 19. 



CASE XCII. (1848.) 

This year, with the subsequent full approval of their Governments, 
the English and French Admirals in the Mediterranean dictated a 
suspension of hostilities to the Neapolitan troops which were engaged 
in reducing a revolt in Sicily. Virtually it was an act of war towards 
a country with which we were at peace, for the only means of en- 
forcing this order was the threat of employing actual hostility 
against the Neapolitan. The whole feeling of the two countries was 
with the Admirals, who stopped a further effusion of blood. 



CASE XCIII. (1849.) 

1849. It is by no means easy within any brief space to give an idea of 

Bepubiic'a^s? *^® extraordinary circumstances under which hostilities between 
EomanEepubiic. France and Rome commenced this year. 

The French Constituent Assembly was a thoroughly Republican 
body, full of eager sympathy for all revolutionary movements. It 
had been under the stimulus of the French Revolution that Rome 
had thrown off the Papal authority and constituted itself a Republic. 
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The policy of France had been directed towards putting restric- 
tions upon the interference of Austria in Italian affairs. 

On the 31st March a vote was carried in the French Assembly to 
this effect: — 

"The Assembly declares that if the better to guarantee the Anntial Eegta^er 

integrity of the Piedmontese territory, and to protect the interest and indm^*^^*^^ 

honour of France, the Executive Power should think proper to Awembiy Totw 

support its negotiations by a partial and temporary occupation of ^en^^^toitSaa 

Italy, the National Assembly would grant it its entire co-opera- independence 

tion/' Md repuWlcan- 

In accordance with this vote, on the 16th April, a credit was 
voted to support during three months an expeditionary corps, which 
was to go to Rome " to watch the progress of events,*' and, in fact, n-iReiri te 
to prevent the Austrians from anticipating the French in Rome. The (HUtory), p?29 8. 
expedition, 6,000 strong, under General Oudinot, reached Civita with money 
Vecchia on April 25th, the news of the actual arrival of the troops ^P'^q"^*, 
having been the first notice which reached Rome. expedition.^ * 

General Oudinot received, some time after his arrival, a proclama- «4^pp«*- 
tion from Rome. 

"The Roman Assembly protests in the name of God and the Annual Eegister 
people against this unexpected invasion, declares its firm purpose of (^^^^^^V'^^' 
resisting, and holds France responsible for the consequences." want^OuSiot's 

The Triumvirate governing Rome, had as yet so little knowledge ^«^* 
of the meaning of the French expedition, that their proclamation to 
Rome on the subject commences thus:— ^ 

" Romans ! — ^A foreisni intervention threatens the territory of the Annual Eegister 
Bepnblic." ° / '^i^^!'^-'^ 

"A body of French soldiers has appeared at Civita Vecchia. 
Whatever its intention, the salvation of the principle, which has been 
freely consented to by the people, the law of nations, the honour of ^^ „ ^j^^ Eoman 
the Roman name, command the Republic to resist ; and the Republic BepubUc wiu re- 
will resist." ^t-i^. 

On the 24jth of April the French troops commenced their march Annual Eegister 
on Rome, and on the 29th reached the neighbourhood of the walls. B^todi^t* 
They seem to have been under a complete delusion as to the nature of on the spot and 
the reception that awaited them ; and in an attempt to enter the city, J5Saff^\e*?here- 
hardly anticipating any resistance, part of their advance body was so fore marches on 
vigorously attacked by the Romans, that it was compelled to fall ^^l^i*? 
back, not without some loss. 

Whereupon there followed the siege and capture of Rome. and must there- 

No doubt other motives of policy influenced the action of Louis ^'® to redeem 
Napoleon, who was at the time President of the Republic, but osten- take friendly 
sibly the French attacked and took Rome because the Romans did ^^^^' 
not choose to receive them into Rome as uninvited allies against 
the Austrians. 



CASE XCIY. (1850.) 



As it is of more importance for the purposes of this paper to '. isso. 
observe acts of our own Government, as they appear to foreigners, j^d^towl^*^' 
than as they are seen by ourselves, it will be convenient to quote the <Jreece. 
two following statements of our action this year towards Greece. 
The one is taken from a debate in the French Assembly, the facts 
stated in which are not matter of dispute, the other from the protest 
of the Government of Greece. 
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Annixal Begiater 
(History), p. 214. 

French state- 
ment of the case. 
"A surprise." 
"A friendly in- 
vitation of King 
of Greece to 
English officers, 
and friendly Tirit 
of Admiral/* 
"Sadden threat 
to recur to coer- 
dye measures." 



Greek account 
of same eyents. 

Annual Register 
(History), p. 286. 



"Weak Greece 
did not expect 
blows from bene- 
factor, and 



acts of hostility 
done in profound 
peace." 



Lord Palmer- 
ston's account of 
same eyents. 

Annual Begister 
(History), pp. 61 
and 62. 



"Legitimate 
reprisals by 
England." 



*' These haye 
now been suffi- 
cient " (laughter 
of House of 
Commons) 



"Still diplomatic 
relations haye 
not been sus- 
pended " (laugh- 
ter as before). 
" No courtesy 
omitted on our 



" Without giving any previous notice to the French Ambassador at 
Constantinople, or to Admiral Deschenes, Admiral Parker unex- 
pectedly anchored with 13 ships-of-war in the Bay of Salamis. His 
arrival was a surprise to everybody ; and the King and Queen were 
so ignorant of the danger that menaced them, that they asked Mr. 
Wyse for a list of the oflBcers on board, to invite them to a grand 
entertainment. The Admiral landed at the Piraeus, and waited, with 
Mr. Wyse, on the King and Queen. It was after that cordial visit 
that Admiral Parker, meeting M. Londos, told him that England was 
determined to employ force to obtain the settlement of the claim so 
long pending, whether just or unjust, and allowed him only 24 hours 
to grant the required satisfaction, threatening otherwise to recur to 
coercive measures. Was such the language, he asked, ever used 
towards a friendly nation ? (* Yes, at Copenhagen,' cried a voice on 
the right.) The King, on hearing, it, exclaimed ' I doubt that 50 
years ago England would have thus treated one of the Barbary 
States.'" 

From the Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs, to our Minister at 
the Court of Athens : — 

" * I have received the note you did me the honour to write to me 
yesterday. It is impossible for me to convey to you the feelings with 
which it has been read by the King of Greece and by his Government. 
The whole nation will partake them. Greece is weak. Sir, and she 
did not expect that such blows would be aimed at her by a Govern- 
ment which she reckoned with equal pride and confidence among her 
benefactors. In the presence of a force like that which awaits your 
instructions, His Majesty's Government can only oppose its rights, 
and a solemn protest against acts of hostility done in}pix)f ound peace, 
and which, without reference to other interests of the highest order, 
are violations in the supreme degree, of its dignity and its indepen- 
dence. In this painful conjuncture, certain of the support of the 
Greek people and the sympathies of the civilised world, the King of 
Greece and his Government await with sorrow, but without weakness, 
the end of the trials which, by order of the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty, you may still inflict upon them.' " 

Sir William Parker, who had previously blockaded the Piraeus, 
" next laid an embargo on all Greek merchant vessels, and proceeded 
to capture and detain all that he found upon the seas." 

It will be convenient to compare with the above Lord Palmerston's 
first statement of the case in the House of Commons. 

" The state of affairs is this : It has been thought necessary at 
last to make a peremptory demand for certain reparation, for which 
application has long been made by this country without success ; and 
that demand having been refused, reprisals have been commenced, 
which consist in keeping in pledge certain property belonging to the 
adverse parties, as security for the payment of these demands. These 
reprisals have been carried to a certain extent, and by the last return, 
dated the 10th of last month, I think that sufficient reprisals have 
been made to answer ?ill the demands against the Greek Government. 
(A laugh.) Meanwhile the good offices of the French Government 
have been offered and accepted ; but the negotiator sent by the 
French Government had not arrived when the last accounts left. I 
may also state that, notwithstanding what has occurred, the diploma- 
tic relations between this country and Greece have not been sus- 
pended. (A laugh.) Mr. Wyse, although he has embarked on board 
a man-of-war, has continued up to the last moment in diplomatic 
relations with the Government of Greece ; and as a proof that no 
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conrtesj was omitted on onr part, I may mention that tlie other day, part, aince some 

on the anniversary of the birthday of either the King or Queen, I day or other 

forget which, our fleet saluted with all the honours suitable to the fl^eTwauted 

occasion." (Much laughter.) ^S^^hSS^- 

(mucb laughter 
as before). 

It is true that the House of Lords censured these proceedings some Though censnied 
time later by a hostile vote, but the House of Commons maintained ^^ds Govem- 
their propriety by a special vote introduced by Mr. Roebuck and mentawstrongiy 
carried by what was in the then state of parties a large majority (46). HOTSeofCom- 

An incident connected with this affair is of some importance to the mons. 
general scope of this paper. 

The French Minister was suddenly withdrawn from London ; but Sudden recau of 
the view taken of that fact by the French Government which with- ^5? LoS^f*' 
drew the Minister and by Lord Palmerston, to whom the despatch 
containing the withdrawal was read, were diametrically opposite. 

In the House of Commons Lord Palmerston thus stated, on 16th 
May, what had happened : — 

" It is well known that the French Ambassador went yesterday to Annual Eegistcr 
Paris, in order personally to be the medium of communication be- (H"**^'^)! p- 63. 
tween the two Governments as to these matters ; but I trust that J^r£*the wcau 
nothing can arise out of these circumstances likely to disturb the of French Minis- 
friendly relations between the two countries." frioidol/act.* 

In the French Assembly, on the other hand, on the 16th May, the 
same day as Lord Palmerston's explanation in the House of Commons 
— " General Lahitte, Minister of Foreign Affairs, ascended the tri- Annual Eegister 
bune and said : — " Gentlemen, — In the sitting of Saturday I had the Snd?45.^'^^* ^^ 
honour of announcing to the Assembly, that in consequence of the 
failure of our good offices in the negotiations pursued at Athens, the 
Government of the Republic had considered it its duty to apply to 
the English Government for explanations. The reply which was 
given to us not being such as we had a right to expect from the good JJ^o^Jhandr* 
understanding which existed between the two countries, the President regards it as 
of the Republic, after having taken the advice of his Council, gave SSSiten^ war. 
me orders to recall from London our Ambassador (a loud burst of 
cheering from the Right ; clapping of hands — cries of * Bravo ! bravo !' ceptira of thr^t 
— ^renewed cheers and clapping of hands from the same quarter. The nw^®^^ 
Left all this time remained silent. The agitation continued at least 
five minutes) . In order to make the Assembly aware of the motives 
which actuated the Government to come to the decision, I cannot do 
better than read to you the letter I addressed to M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
on the subject : — 

" * To M. Drouyn de Lhuys, French Ambassador at London. 

" * Faris, May lUh, 1850. 
"*Sis,— 

" * As I had the honour of announcing to you yesterday, the The actual de»- 
Council has deliberated on the reply of the Cabinet of London, which JJJ^*y3mer»ton, 
you had been directed to transmit to us. My preceding despatches which he thought 
must have caused you to anticipate the decision of the Government of Fren^Awimbiy 
the Republic. France, in a spirit of kindness and peace, had decided rejoiced in as 
to interpose her'good offices for the purpose of terminating, on honour- ^"^ *' 
able terms, the differences which had arisen between Great Britain 
and Greece. It had been agreed that the coercive measures already 
resorted to by England should be suspended during the course of the 
mediation, and that if an arrangement deemed fit to be accepted by 
the French mediator should be rejected by the British mediator, the 
latter should refer the matter to Loudon before having recourse to 
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force. We liad received on this point the most formal promises, 
which, however, have not been observed. This deplorable conse- 
quence has resulted therefrom, namely, that at the moment when a 
convention, negotiated directly, and definitively agreed to, between the 
Cabinets of London and Paris, was on the point of arriving at Athens, 
where already the essential conditions of it were known, Greece, 
attacked anew by the naval forces of Great Britain, in spite of the 
energetic representations made by the French Envoy, was obliged, 
in order to escape complete ruin, to accept without discussion the 
clauses of an uliimatum far more rigorous. On learning this strange 
result of our mediation, we believed it to be the effect of a misunder- 
standing. We had hoped that the Cabinet of London, like us, con- 
sidering as null and void the acts so much to be regretted by every 
one, and which had been concluded in violation of an engagement 
entered into with us, would maintain the Convention concluded in 
London. You had been charged to apply to the English Cabinet to 
do so, and the demand not having been agreed to, it has appeared to 
us that the prolongation of your sojourn in London is no longer com- 
patible with the dignity of the Republic. (Bravos on the Right). 
The President has ordered me to direct you to return to France after 
having accredited M. Marescalchi as Charge d* Affaires. He has also 
directed me to express to you all the satisfaction which the Govern- 
ment of the Republic feels at the zeal, ability, and spirit of conciliation 
and firmness you have constantly shown in the course of the negotia- 
tion, the non-success of which was not attributable to you. 

" * You will be pleased to communicate the present dispatch to 
Lord Palmers ton. 

"'LAHITTE.''' 



CASE XCV. (1850.) 

I860. Li this year an expedition sailed from the United States against 

wafl«?*^S^- Cuba. It was very much of the same nature as those which invaded 
d^ar*' against Texas, which had ultimately led to the annexation of that State 
to the Union. It was discountenanced by the American Government 
as the earlier expeditions against Texas had nominally been. As the 
expedition failed no result followed. 



Cuba. 



1851. 
Another year's 
unofficial war 
againit Cuba. 



CASE XCVI. (1861.) 

A second expedition against Cuba under the same leader as that 
of the previous year. General Lopez, was again attempted this year, 
in the hope of annexing Cuba to the States, It was inadequately 
prepared, had sailed under false impressions as to the wishes of the 
inhabitants, and hopelessly failed. 



,1863. 



CASE XCVII (CRIMEAN WAR). (1863, 1864.) 

The incidents which led to the Crimean War are so well known, 
that a very brief statement of the hostilities which preceded war, 
first between Russia and Turkey, and subsequently between Russia 
and the allied Powers, will suffice. 
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In the first place, tlie Russian Government seized the Dannbian ^ay aist, Bus- 
Principalities as a "material guarantee."* aia's *» material 
The order for the passage of the Pruth was announced in a des- T^"\i> «»-*-• 

i. -L i! -%/r oi J. Annual Befi^ster 

patch of May 31st. (History), p. 27«. 

On June 2nd, before this was known in London, orders were sent 

to the English and French Admirals to move up to Besika Bay. June 2nd. Eug- 

Though the Russian order preceded the Ajiglo-French, it is im- S sS^t'Sr* 

portant to notice that the latter was regarded as so hostile an act by The latter act 

the Russian Government, that it was put forward in justification of "^^^ ^ ^^ftStb. 

the passage of* the Pruth, which latter was, however, ex:pressly ^*" 
declared not to be an act of War. 

Next two French and two English ships were moved up to Con- ^r "^SJ^Si!. 

stantinople. KinT^TvCi. 

p. 362. 

On October 22nd, the English and French fleets, under orders p. 367. 

from London and Paris, entered the Dardanelles in express breach fimw en^i)ar- 

of the Treaty of 1841, which regulated the question. daneUes. 

On October 23rd, Turkey declared war upon Russia, and crossed ??f]J^* ^^^* '* 

the Danube, to expel the Russians. Russia announced her intention October 28rd. 

of remaining on the defensive and retaining her material guarantee Tur^^^y dedaws 

in a despatch to the Courts of Europe of October Slst.f October sist. 



Bus8ia«*wm 
remain on 
defensiye/* 



Noyember 80th. 



Next followed the destruction of the Turkish fleet in Sinope by 
the Russians. Mr. Kinglake has taken great pains to show, and sinope.'^ 
has' no doubt successfully proved, that the impression produced Kingiake, Voi. i, 
in England at the time that this was an act of treachery on the pp- 369-370. 
part of the Russians was a false one. But though it was not an act 
of treachery on the part of the Russians, it was, as Lord Clarendon "treachery,** 
clearly showed in a despatch which Mr. Kinglake has not given, an f^^ ?***»S 
act which the English and French Cabinets naturally regarded as a but an act of ho«- 
specific act of hostility against England and France as much as against ^^i^^and 
Turkey. He says, writing to our Ambassador at St. Petersburgh — France whilst at 

** The object with which the combined fleets were sent to Con- J^cSSind^. 
stantinople was not to attack Russia, but to defend Turkey ; and the 
English and French Ambassadors and Admirals were informed that 
the fleets were not to assume an aggressive position, but that they 
were to protect the Turkish territory from attack. 

" On the 27th of October, you informed Court Nesselrode of the 
nature of these instructions, and the service upon which Her 
Majesty's fleet would be employed ; and Her Majesty's Government 
hoped that ' that communication, made in no unfriendly spirit to 
Russia, would have sufficed to prevent an attack upon a Turkish 
harbour, which is Turkish territory. * * * The Sultan's squad- 
ron was destroyed while at anchor in a Turkish harbour, and where, 
consequently, the English and French fleets, if they had been present, 
would have protected it, and would have repelled the attack. 

"The Russian Admiral, however, must have acted upon the 
orders of his Government, which Government was well aware of the 
instructions which were to guide the British and French Admirals ; 

and Her Majesty's Government are compelled, therefore, to consider 

■' ' I .1 ■^~^-*^^-^~— ■ ... — ^^__ 

* See in McCarthy, Yol. II, p. 252, an mgenious discussion of the comparatiye 
degree in which our dealings with Q-reece in 1850 and this act of Bussia in 1853 
were breaches of the castom of peace in the like cases. That which is contrary to 
fact is the assumption that such an established line of demarcation between peace 
and war has at aU existed in practice in modern history. 

t See Annual Begister, p. 295, "Count Neeselrode's Despatch;*' ako" Kinglake, 
ToL I, p. 868. 
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that it was not the Turkish squadron alone that was deliberately 

attacked in the harbour of Sinope." 
i^nnai Register, j^ ^j^g despatch Lord Clarendon announces the next stage of 
jHiBtory), "Lord hostilities prior to war, and it followed immediately. The English 
pJSvT809r *^^ I'rench fleet entered the Black Sea on the 4th January, 1854, 
and Kingiake,* with orders " to require, and, if necessary, compel Russian ships-of- 
jmi*. 4fch,* 1864. war to return to Sebastopol, or the nearest port." 

English and 

French fleets 

drive Russian , 

from Black Sea. 

Bossian Amhas- As a consequence of this the Russian Ambassador was withdrawn 

LOTdon! wid*^*' from London, and thereupon the English and French Ambassadors 
^Ush and were withdrawn from St. Petersburgh. 

sadors St. Peters- The following passage from Mr. Kinglake's history is too striking 
burgh. ijj reference to the object of this paper not to be quoted. For it is 

otde^mtk^of ^^ admirable instance of what is the practice of the historians of 
war. Supposed each war. They speak of those acts of hostility which in fact have 
;^''ien^^'J^"aSd preceded active war in almost all cases with startling regularity, as if 
^1 "?'**5?"* ihe particular war which they describe was altogether exceptional, and 
down in the case as if there were some normal rule in accordance with which, in fact, 
theyrworcu" ^^^ ^^ Separated from peace by a clearly marked line, prior to which 
no act of hostility takes place, and subsequently to which fierce war 
in all its energy commences. The assumption is absolutely without 
modem historical basis. The fallacy of the passage is rendered more 
apparent by the short title which is given to it in the table of con- 
tents, — " Danger of breaking down the old barriers between peace 
Kinglake, Vol.1, and war." 

M Ktoriak ' " "^^^ armed conflict of States in these times is an evil of such 

account of the dread proportions that it seems wise to uphold the solemnity of a 
S°tSeM ^Mbw-* transition from peace to war, and to avoid those contrivances which 
riers"ini868, tend to throw down the great landmark; for experience shows that 
^®^ statesmen heartily resolved upon peace, may nevertheless be induced 

to concur in a series of gentle steps which slowly and gradually lead 
down to war. The negotiations for a settlement between Russia and 
Turkey had not only been reviewed, but were far from being at this 
time in an unpromising state, and it is probable that if Lord Aber- 
deen and Mr. Gladstone had been called upon to say whether they 
would observe peace faithfully, or frankly declare a war, they would 
scarcely have made the more violent choice. But the alternative 
was not presented to the minds of the Queen's Ministers in this plain 
and wholesome form. 

" The ingenious Emperor of the French devised a scheme of action 
so ambiguous in its nature, that at the option of any man who spoke 
about it, it might be called either peace or war, but so certain 
nevertheless in its tendency that the adoption of it by the Maritime 
Powers would blot out all fair prospect of maintaining peace in 
Europe. He proposed to give Russia notice * that France and England 
were resolved to prevent the repetition of the affair of Sinope, and 
that every Russian ship thenceforward met in the Euxine would be 
requested, and if necessary constrained, to return to Sebastopol, and 
that any act of aggression afterwards attempted against the Ottoman 
territory or flag would be repelled by force.* This proposal involved, 
without expressing it, a defensive alliance with Turkey against 
Russia, and, if it were adopted, the Emperor of Russia would have 
to see his flag driven from the waters which bounded his own 
dominions. It was so framed that Lord Palmerston would know it 
meant war, whilst Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone might be led 
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to imagine that it was a measure rather gentle than otherwise, which 
would perhaps keep peace in the Euxine." 



CASE XCVin. (1866.) 



Switzerland has not been frequently referred to in this paper, 1866. 

because, though hostilities between canton and canton, and between S^ro^tasSt?^ 
one party and another, have since 1815 been more frequent on Swiss jeriand. How is 
soil than hostilities on the soil of any other country in Europe, except sJJteCTiand baa 
Spain and Portugal, these have not been, with the exception of the apL^iSf ?** 
invasion of Savoy, strictly international hostilities. But as in 1856 more than onoe 
hostilities took place which were virtually international, it will be "^^ ^*^*' 
convenient to mention that the specially neutralised condition of 
Switzerland had during these years no more protected her from 
external interference, that the guarantee of Europe had saved the 
Republic of Cracow from extinction. But the Federal Government HumWegubmUh 
when demands were made upon it by the great military powers, had ^^ JoaraSSe 
usually had the prudence to yield. This year an opposite policy was i"^ «aved swit^ 
pursued with results that showed clearly that the inviolability of Aboide/FodMSi 
Switzerland was like that of any other Power dependant on her Comwdi neariy 

• 11 I • i» «« -I J -I 1 • »» ruins SwitsBer- 

neighbours views of • her good behaviour. land. 

" On the morning of the 2nd of September, 1856, a band of men, Annijai Eegister 
calling themselves Royalists, and headed by Count de Pourtales, (History), p. 244. 
suddenly attacked and seized possession of the castle at Neufch§.tel, ^^^*®^ . 
which was the seat of the Government of the canton. They issued dUant "Pros- 
proclamations announcing that the blow was struck on behalf of the ^^ Boyaiiats." 
Eling of Prussia, and calling on the inhabitants to rally round them 
and support the authority of the King. When the news of this event 
reached the Swiss I'ederal Council, they immediately ordered some 
battalions of Federal troops to march on NeufchS,tel, and on the 4th 
of September, after a sharp struggle, the Royalist party was com- 
pletely defeated, and the Republican flag was hoisted on the walls of 
the castle. Twelve of the RoyaHsts were killed, and upwards of 100 
were taken prisoners." 

" This event would not be worth mentioning were it not for the King of Prussia 

attitude assumed by the King of Prussia in consequence of what had Jj^^Jfhto 

happened. The Federal Council decided that the prisoners should be "unofficial- 

tried for high treason in the Federal Courts. The Bang of Prussia, ^'*^°"- 

however, demanded that they should be unconditionally liberated, and 

based his claim to interpose on their behalf upon the rights he possessed 

as Prince of Neufch^tel, which originated in the early part of last 

century." 

* # # # # 

" The representatives of the States of the German Confederation Annnai Begister. 
— ^Austria, Bavaria, and Baden — accredited to the Swiss Confedera- p-J^ 1 ' 
tion, supported, in the name of the German Diet, the demand of general German 
Prussia, but at the same time stated that their Governments enter- support, 
tained feelings of friendship and good neighbourhood towards Sydtzer- 
land." 

Switzerland refused and appealed to France. ^^"JSa^ 

Fianoe. 

" The French Emperor advised the Federal Council to release the Annual Begister 
political prisoners as a preliminary step to further negotiation ; but ^^^^^^* p- ^*®- 

P rci)ecls appeal. 
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this they refused to do, and their refusal seems to^have irritated the 
Emperor, for an article appeared in the Monitewr "which plainly inti*. 
mated that Switzerland might have to encounter the enmi^ of France 
if the Neufch&tel GoYemment persisted in bringing the Eoyalists to 

trial." 

• « • • • 

Annnai Begister. '' Afterwards, the tone of the King of Prussia became more and 
(Hiitory), p. 247. j^qj,q YTarlike, and it seemed as if Europe were about to witness a 
^F?££mii^ bloody struggle between the armies of Prussia and Switzerland to 

determine the exact nature of the shadowy claims put forward by the 
House of Brandenburg to interfere in the internal affairs of one of the 
Swiss cantons." 
when S^ritnr- Finally, however, Switzerland yielded the point on which the 

land BuUmitt. King had set his heart ; the prisoners were unconditionally amnes- 
tied, and then an agreement was made between the Powers by which 
for a certain indemnity Prussia gave up her claims on the canton. 



CASE XCIX (FRAKOB AND ITALY AGAINST AUSTRIA). 

1869. The French Army destined to act in Italy was put in motion on 

^S^ft^ ^pril 22rd, 1869. 

First French 

army moyes, ^^ 

April 23rd. What must be regarded as the French declaration of war was 

S^iSS^frS! issued on ifat/ 3rrf, 1859. 

Ammai E«gister ^* begins — "Austria in causing her army to enter the territories of 

(Hiatory), p. 231. the King of Sardinia, our ally, declares war against us." 

Ground of war ^^^ *^® French troops not only moved before any declaration of 

Hostile aeiion of war against Austria, but prior to the act which had been specially 

Austria. declared by France to be the one which would be regarded by France 

as a declaration of war by Austria. 
Annual Begister ^^ quote the undisputed words of the Austrian manifesto — " The 

(History), p. 226. Government of the Emperor of the French caused on the 26th of this 
Austrian ma^- month " (April) " his Charge d'Affaires at Vienna to declare that he 
a4^um prior to should consider the passage of the Ticino by the Austrian troops as a 
2©to April caused declaration of war against France. While we were still waiting at 
Vienna for the reply of Piedmont to the summons to disarm, France 
caused her troops to enter Sardinia by the land and sea frontiers, 
knowing well that by so doing she placed in the balance the weight 
which would carry the last resolutions of the Court of Turin." 
Austrian advance Now, the advanced posts of the Austrian Army did not cross the 
^«^'™^<»°°i Ticino till April 26th, the day on which the above notice was 
delivered, and the French troops had at that time three days' start of 
them. 

It is noteworthy also that prior to this, when on April the 23rd 
(the day the French troops moved) Austria presented a summons at 
sagdtoteteeats Turin demanding the disarmament of Sardinia, this was treated itself 
dedsrationof by Sardinia as a declaration of war. The King announced the fact of 
^"* the delivery of this threatening message to his army on April 27th with 

^^^^*®' the words : — * # * « the announcement I make to you is the 
216-216. announcement of war ! Soldiers, to arms ! " 

Now, the Austrian Government alleged the French movement of 
troops, and not the reply of Sardinia, as their reason for passing the 
Ticino, so that the actual commencement of this war was on both 
sides (as between France and Austria) declared to be due to prior 
hostile acts not words^ 
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1860 to 1871. 



CASE (100.) (1860.) 



On May 5tli, 1860, Graribaldi sailed from Genoa, with about 2,000 i860, 

men, to wrest Sicily from the King of Naples. It is needless to say daSyfarJiSiM 
that he issued to Naples no notice of war. But on his way to Sicily SicUy. 
he, lying o£E the coast of the States of the Church, did leave behind 
him a proclamation to the Italians, urging them to arm and join him. 

As to the extent to which the Sardinian GFovemment was con- j^^ction of Italy, 
cemed in this "unofficial war," it may be convenient to give two 
extracts from Sardinian papers^ the tenor of which is not perhapS' 
identical. 

On the 18th May, after the expedition had sailed, but whilst Annual Eegiater 
Sicily was unconquered, the Piedmontese " Official Gazette " contained <^^JS7)' pp- 221 
this announcement : — 

" The Government has disapproved the expedition, and attempted Before Garf- 
to prevent its departure by such means as prudence and the laws ^.'j^^SJjy. 
would permit. The Sardinian ships of war had orders to prevent a the ezpedUka. 
landing, but could do no more than the Neapolitan vessels, which 
were cruising in the Sicilian waters. Europe knows that the Govern- 
ment of the Kling does not conceal its solicitude for the common 
country, but at the same time it tinderstands and respects the prin- 
ciples of international law, and believes its duty to be to make that 
principle respected in the State, for the safety of which it is respon- 
sible." 

But before the end of June Garibaldi had conquered tha whole af ^^ 
Sicily, with the exception of the citadel of Messina, and by the end 
of the first week in October had also seized Naples, and defeated the 
Neapolitan armies on the main land. 

On October 9th, therefore, in an address to the Southern people, . ^ « ^^ 
King Victor Emmanuel used these words : — "It was quite natural that (Hi8tory),^p?222. 
the events which had taken place in Central Italy should have more itaiy "could not 
or less excited the minds of the people of South Italy. In Sicily this ;;^*SS^ 
disposition of the people found vent in open revolt. The people were 
fighting for liberty in Sicily, when a brave warrior, devoted to Italy 
and me (General Garibaldi) sprang to their assistance. They were 
Italians ; I could not, I ought not to restrain them J* 

The King announced in this proclamation, " I have caused my ^^^^yj Begiater 
soldiers to enter the Marches and Umbria." The army passed as (Hiatory), p. 221. 
rapidly as it could move into the Neapolitan States, and conquered 
them, and the greater part of the States of the Church. 

It is of some importance to remember that the sympathies of the _ ., . 
vast majority of Englishmen were at this time with the action of sympatUai. 
Garibaldi and of the Sardinian Government. Not only was this at- 
tested by the immense ovation with which Garibaldi was subsequently 
received in England, but as Mr. Gladstone put it in one of his most 
eloquent speeches, " In whatever part of the country, and among 

F 2 
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whatever class of the people an audieiice be taken, however they may 
differ on other subjects, on this one point Englishmen are agreed, that 
Italy ought to be one, that Italy ought to be free." 

Having these feelings, we looked upon details in regard to dates, 
the issue of notice of war, and the unofficial character of the war, as 
altogether secondary matters. 



I860. 
Action of France. 



Annual BegiMer 
(History), p. 243. 

Daring Italian 
liege of Gaeta, 



French squadron 

Serents the 
iliansfrom 
completing the 
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CASE CI. (1860.) 

The interference of France in ItaHan affairs was scarcely less 
sudden than the Sardinian ; and its action was quite as much as the 
earlier action of Sardinia of that kind which is intermediate between 
peace and war. 

" The investment of Gaeta by land was soon complete, and the 
place must have quickly fallen if the Sardinians had blockaded and 
attacked it by sea. But this they were not allowed to do. The French 
Emperor interfered to give the King of Naples a chance of escape* 
His avowed reason, as stated by M. Thouvenel to Earl Cowley, our 
Ambassador at Paris, * was to give the King the opportunity of 
making an honourable capitulation, and of saving His Majesty from 
becoming the prisoner of the King of Sardinia.' 

" Perhaps, also, he was not without hopes that by prolonging the 
struggle, something might happen favourable to dynastic views for 
the family of Napoleon in the south of Italy. A French squadron, 
under the command of Admiral de Tinan, was anchored in the middle 
of the roadstead in front of Gueta, and the Piedmontese Fleet did not 
approach nearer than the mouth of the Gttrigliano. The consequence 
was that Gaeta was only invested on the land side, and a tedious 
siege commenced, leading to useless bloodshed, which occupied the 
rest of the year without any definite result." 

Again, the French action at Viterbo was as follows : — 

" This town had in September (1860) declared for Victor Em- 
manuel, and a commission was sent to govern it provisionally, in the 
name of the King: there was no disturbance of the public peace, for 
the inhabitants were unanimous. Suddenly, on the 7th of October, 
General de Goyon, the French Commandant at Eome, sent a message 
to the Gt)nf aloniere of Viterbo, announcing that a column of French 
troops was about to enter the town, and requesting him to take mea- 
sures for procuring quarters for the force. To this message the Gon- 
faloniere returned the following significant reply : — 

"M. le G6n6rale, — The Municipal Commission of this town, of 
which I have the honour to be president, is disagreeably surprised at 
the receipt of your communication that a column of French troops is 
coming here. Relying on the assurance of your Emperor, that no 
intervention would take place in Italy, we proclaimed the Government 
of King Victor Emmanuel, the friend and ally of France. 



CASE CII. (1861.) 

1861. The case of the seizure of Messrs. Slidell, Mason, MacFarland, and 

SSStei^S^wic ^i^^is, on board the " Trent," presents several points of interest. For 

i)ocuments), pp. though hostilities fortunately ended where they began, hardly any case 

288 to 819 shows more clearly what diametrically opposite views of the rights of 

nations towards one another may be held in perfect good faith on two 
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sides of the controversy, and how the sense of sudden wrong done in 
peace time may lash nations into fnry, either side suddenly coming to 
believe that the other is such a wilful aggressor, that any retaliation 
without warning would be just. 

" The ' Trent ' left Havana at 8 a.m., on the 7th instant, with Her Annnai Register 
Majesty's mails for England, having on board a large freight of specie, mente? "Be- 
as well as numerous passengers amongst whom were Messrs. Mason port of'com- 
and Slidell, the former accredited with a special mission from the ^Si,^'p.m 
Confederate States to the Government of Great Britain, and the Action of United 
latter to the French Government, with their respective secretaries, ®***®" during 
Messrs. McFarland and Eustis. 

" Shortly after noon on the 8th (November), a steamer, having 
the appearance of a man-of-war, but not showing colours, was 
observed ahead, hove to ; we immediately hoisted our ensign at the 
peak, but it was not responded to until on nearing her, at 1.15 p.m., 
she fired a round shot from the pivot-gun across our bows, and 
showed American colours. Our engines were immediately slowed, 
and we were still approaching her, when she discharged a shell from 
her pivot gun immediately across our bows, exploding half a cable's 
length ahead of us. We then stopped, when an oflficer with an armed 
guard of marines boarded us, and demanded a list of passengers, 
which demand being refused, the officer said that he had orders to 
arrest Messrs. Mason, Slidell, McFarland, and Eustis, and that he had 
sure information of their being passengers in the * Trent.' Declining 
to satisfy him whether such persons were on board or not, Mr. Slidell 
stepped forward, and announced that the four persons he had named 
were then standing before him, under British protection, and that if 
they were taken on board the ' San Jacinto ' they must be taken vi 
et armis, the Commander of the * Trent,' and myself at the same time 
protesting against this illegal act, this act of piracy, carried out by 
brute force, as we had no means of resisting the aggression, the * San 
Jacinto ' being at the time on our port beam, about 200 yards off, her 
ship^ company at quarters, ports open, and tompions out." 

The view that was taken of this act by the English Government view taken by 

, 4j 11 JO England of this 

was as follows : — act; 

" It thus appears that certain individuals have been forcibly taken Annual Begiiter 
from on board a British vessel, the ship of a neutral Power, while (^wic docj- 

, , • 1 __c 1 J • X ± £ ments), p. 280. 

such vessel was pursuing a lawful and innocent voyage ; an act of Lord Bosseu, 
violence which was an affront to the British flag and a violation of f^^Foreign 
international law." Affairs, to Lord 

Lyons, Ambassa- 
dor at Washing- 
ton. 

" The view taken by the French people and Government was as views of nentrai 

• 11 •' r r Powers, 

follows '— ^ ^ ^ .1. France. 

"Public opinion was immediately occupied with the legality and Annual Register 
the conseqences of such an act, and the impression which has been ^SIux to^m 
thereby produced has not been for an instant doubtful. The act and 292. 
seemed to the public to be so entirely at variance with the ordinary ^g Jr**or*^*^' 
rules of international law, that it was determined to throw the re- Foreign Affairs, 

sponsibility exclusively on the Commander of the * San Jacinto.' " Ambassador In 
1^ jb m |b nf. dH London. 

" On what ground can the American cruizer, in the first case, have 
arrested Messrs. Mason and Slidell. 

#♦*♦♦♦ 

" In this state of things there cannot be, in our opinion, any hesi- fj^^j^Jj^'?^ 
tation as to the course to pursue." Then follows a full approval of ments), p. 8W. 
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2. Austria. 
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the exact course pursued by the English Government, that is. to say,, 
a demand for the restoration of Messrs. Slidell and Mason. 

The views of the Austrian Government, both of the action of the 
English Government and of the moderation of the despatch in which 
the demand was couched, were as follows : — 

" England could not by any means refrain in the present case from 
making a representation against the attack made on its flag, and from 
demanding a just reparation for it. It appears to us, moreover, that 
the demands drawn up for this purpose by the Cabinet of St. James's 
have nothing in them hurtful to the feelings of the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington, and that the latter will be able to do an act of equity and 
moderation, without the least sacrifice to its dignity." 

The view of the Prussian Government was as follows, both as to 
the state of public opinion throughout Europe on the subject, and as 
to the rights of the question. 

"This occurrence, as you can well imagine, has produced in 
England and throughout Europe the most profound sensation, and 
thrown, not Cabinets only, but also public opinion, into a state of th& 
most excited expectation. For although at present it is England only 
which is immediately concerned in the matter, yet, on the other hand, 
it is one of the most important and universally recognised rights of 
the neutral flag which has been called into question. 

" I need not here enter into a discussion of the legal side of the 
question. Public opinion in Europe has, with singular unanimity,, 
pronounced in the most positive manner for the injured party." 

It may be reasonably doubted whether so complete a consensus of 
European opinion was ever arrived at before or since, as to the wisdom 
and the moderation with which a particular Cabinet acted. Those 
who remember those days recall also how eager was the approval of 
public opinion in England of the care taken not to wound American, 
susceptibilities; how reports were current and were immensely 
popular, of the details of the preparation of the despatch which con- 
veyed the demand : how it was said to have been considered and 
reconsidered, with a view to cut out of it every expression that could 
even appeal' ofPensive. It was in fact unaccompanied by any threat, 
and the American Minister, Mr. Seward, himself is reported by Lord 
Lyons to have said of our Ambassador's action, — " He would add that 
the friendly spirit and the discretion which I had manifested in the 
whole matter, from the day on which the intelligence of the seizure 
reached Washington, up to the present moment, had more than any- 
thing else contributed to the satisfactory settlement of the question." 

Nevertheless such was the feeling in the States, that only the firm 
determination of Mr. Seward and Mr. Lincoln saved the two countries 
from war. It was not only that for weeks — " the press, and, appa- 
rently, public opinion in the North was so determined against the idea 
of concession, and so hostile to this country, that a war seemed to be 
inevitable " — but a much stronger indication exists how universal the 
feeling was that we were doing them a wrong, not they us, as all 
Europe thought. 

The distinguished statesman who is now the American Ambassador 
in England, at that particular time more than any one else out of 
office in America, represented the popular feeling of the country. All 
through his career he had been the opponent of the war party, 
especially of the Mexican war, and of the buccaneering expeditions 
generally. If, among the graver and more thoughtful men of the 
States anywhere, there was a feeling which accepted the verdict of 
Europe, it would have found expression in his verse. 
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In fact he did pour forth as the expression of his own, and of the ^^J^^^f^j 
popular feeling of the conntry, one of the most vigorous of his poems, advantage taken 
in which he indignantly denonnced our demand for the rendition of thm the?in^Wi 
Slidell and Mason as an act basely designed to take advantage of difflcuWes. 
" Brother Jonathan's " having his hands too full to resent our doing so poeticaa Workg, 
and to — " stump him to a fight " — ^without any cause given by him on p-**®- 
his part. 

If a sudden aggression upon Canada had followed our anxiously aggrSiMitor 
peaceful demand, all the poets and prophets of America would have wtat Europe re- 
declared that we had no one but ourselves to thank. moderatei^ 

The opinion of the " Parliament of nations, the federation of the ^J^f^JJ^^ 
world," given in this instance with no uncertain sound against them, haye met with 
would not have affected their judgment at all. The statesmen, and taijmMia?*'^' 
the statesmen only, prevented war. 



CASE cm. (1863.) 



1868. 



The war between Austria and Prussia, on the one part, and Den- 
mark on the other, virtually commenced by the occupation this year of 
Holstein and Lauenburg by the troops of the two Great Powers, and ^^^^^^^ 
of other smaller states as a matter of " federal execution ; " that is as tory), p. 286.. 
an administration of the Government by the two Powers. The vote 
for this action, which was expressly to avoid a hostile determination 
against Denmark in regard to its permanent rights, was carried in the 
Federal Diet by the votes of the two Great Powers in opposition to one 
for a hostile occupation. The Danish troops were withdrawn beyond ^nro^B^toter 
the Eyder in order to avoid a collision. tory), P-267. 

Still such expressions as, " If war is commenced," continue to ap- Annual irnVirtnr 
pear in the course of the speeches of the time. toiTrp°2W^ 

Apparently, as the war had not commenced by the seizure of a p. 22!. * 
Danish province, the actual commencement of war was as follows. 
Its date was in fact determined simply by orders from Berlin, not by 
any conmiunication between the Powers : — 

"Field-Marshal Von Wrangel commanded the Prussian forces, 
which were assembled at Kiel, and on the 1st of February they 
marched out of the town and crossed the Schleswig frontier, occupying 
Qottorp, while the Danish troops retired at their approach. 

" General Von Wrangel issued a proclamation to the inhabitants of 
Schleswig, telling them that he had come to protect their rights, and 
that the Governments of Prussia and Austria had determined to 
abolish the incorporation of Schleswig with Denmark. 

" In the advance of the allied armies the Austrian troops occupied 
the left wing, and the Prussian the right. 

" General de Meza commanded the Danish army, and he was sum- 
moned by General Von Wrangel to evacuate the town of Schleswig ; 
to which his answer simply was, that he had orders to defend it." 

" On the 2nd February, 1864, a severe conflict between the Danes 
and Germans took place near Missunde, on the Schlei, upon which 
General de Meza had retired with the first division of his army." 

Nothing more definite in the way of a " proclamation of war " 
appears to have followed at any time, unless it was the declaration of 
Austria and Prussia to the Court of St. James's, that they did not 
intend to dismember Denmark. 

Ultimately peace was concluded between Denmark on the one 
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part, and Prussia on tlie other. Tlie "Federal" troops of Saxony and 
Hanover were ordered by Prussia to quit Schleswig-Holstein. 

That the sole motive for the " federal execution " process of com- 
mencing the war was the ordinary one so habitually sought by all 
nations in these cases : that of making wci/r without declaring war, was 
manifest (1) by the Declarations of Prince Bismarck in the Prussian 
Chambers, in which he pleaded that the annexation of Kiel, and, vir- 
tually, of all the provinces, were Prussian annexations from which 
Prussia could not be moved without war ; (2) by the Convention of 
Grastein, by which Austria and Prussia divided the spoils ; and (3) 
iSortLi^the ^' finally by a remarkable State Paper drawn up by the Prussian 
Axmnai Begister lawyers, in which they asserted that the only original right to the 
m8to^rp^246. Duchies was that of the reigning King of Denmark, and that he had 
transferred his rights by the treaty of Peace to Austria and Prussia. 

In other words, the " Federal Execution " had no other justification 
than that it was a convenient introduction to a war of conquest, and 
avoided the unpleasant preliminary of Declaring War. 
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CASE CrV. (1866.) 

Before the end of March, 1866, a secret treaty was entered into 
between Italy and Prussia. What the specific terms may have been 
is not publicly known ; but it is now known that " Italy engaged to 
declare war against Austria as soon as Prussia should have either 
declared war or committed an adi of hostility,^* The alternative pro- 
vision is very significant. 

" On the 28th of April a peremptory demand was made by the 
Prussian Government upon the Saxon Government to give an account 
of the reason why the Saxon army had been strengthened ; and they 
were told that if the armaments were not at once discontinued, the 
Berlin Cabinet would take such measures as might appear to be neces- 
sary." 

«• « « « 

On the 30th April, Count Von Bismarck said, in a despatch to 
Austria : — 

'* The information which has reached us direct from Italy, and that 
we have received through the medium of other Courts, coincides in 
stating that armaments of a threatening character against Austria 
have not taken place in It«Jy, and confirm us in the conviction that an 
unprovoked attack uponthe Empire is far distant from the intentions 
of the Cabinet of Florence." 

By the Convention of Gtistein, the Administration of Holstein had 
been assigned to Austria, and that of Schleswig to Prussia. 

" On the 7th of May the Prussian troops in Schleswig crossed the 
frontier to assert the right of Prussia to a joint occupation of the 
Duchy ; and, as the Austrians were not in sufficient force to offer any 
effectual resistance, they retired from Holstein. The Prussian Govem- 
nor of Schleswig, General Manteuffel, then issued a proclamation to 
the inhabitants of Holstein, in which he declared that the provisional 
Government established there in September, 1865, was abolished, and 
appointed a Prussian President for the administration of the affairs of 
both Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. Austria protested in the 
Diet against these acts, and accused Prussia of the violation of the 
Gastein Convention. She proposed also that the Bund should decree 
the mobilisation of the Federal army." 
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" Soon afterwards the representative of Prussia in the Diet declared 
that she would consider the imperative requirements of her self-pre- 
servation as more important than her relations to a Confederation 
which, in its opposition to the supreme Federal laws, did not add to 
the security of the members of the Confederation, but ratter en- 
dangered it." 

# # # * 

" On the 14th of June, 1866, the Frankfort Diet decreed that the 
forces of the different States, members of the Bund, should be 
mobilised. "Next day the Prussians entered into Saxony and took 
possession of Leipsic. 

" At the moment of the invasion, Prince Frederick Charles, who 
commanded the Prussians, issued a proclamation to the inhabitants 
of Saxony, dated Gorlitz, June 16th, in which he said : — 

" * We are not at war with the people and country of Saxony, but 
only with the Government, which, by its inveterate hostility, has 
foixjed us to take up arms.' 

" The Prussians also overran Hesse-Cassel without any opposi- 
tion." Proclamations of war were sent to Saxony and Hesse-Gassel 
the day before the troops entered those kingdoms. 

Though, on the 17th of June, the Emperor of Austria had 
addressed *To my Peoples' a war manifesto, this had no doubt 
not reached the Prussian troops, nor did Prussia regard the various 
acts above recited as acts of war on her part, nor was her threat at 
Frankfort regarded by her troops (if it was known to them) as con- 
stituting a state of war; for, on June 22nd, Prince Frederick 
Charles issued to his army a General Order, in which he says : — 

" Soldiers ! — ^Austria, faithless and regardless of treaties, has for 
some time, without declaring war, not respected the Prussian frontier 
in Upper Silesia. I, therefore, likewise, without declaration of war, 
might have passed the frontier of Bohemia. I have not done so. 
To-day I have caused a public declaration to be sent, and to-day we 
enter the territory of the enemy in order to defend our own 

country." 

« * « « 

The formal declaration of war by Prussia against Austria is, how- 
ever, dated June 18th. The Austrian and Prussian troops had in 
fact been racing against one another to seize a particular bridge before 
the other side expected them to move. The fact that the Austrians 
had been successful in this was the motive of Prince Frederick 
Charles's General Order. 
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CASE CV. (1866.) 

This year two Fenian invasions of Canada from the United States Annual Begister 

took place. In one case 1,200 men, in another a smaller number ^rjfv^m' 

raided across the frontier. The case is of no interest, except, as penianraidi 

showing how difficult it is for the best intentioned Government to f«>»n United 

stop " unofficial war '* from being carried on from its territory. The cwoada.*** 
United States acted with perfect loyalty in this instance, and 
therefore the danger was comparatively small. 
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CASE CVI. (1866.) 

The Frencli troops which occupied Borne in 1849 were withdrawn 

Tinder a Convention with Italy in September, 1864, by which Italy 

undertook to protect the Roman frontier from violation. But in 

September and October, 1866, swarms of Italian volunteers crossed 

the frontier. Garibaldi having been arrested by the Italian Gt)vem- 

ment, Menotti, his son, took command, and various engagements 

between the volunteers and the pontifical troops followed. Whether 

or no the allegation of the Pope is to be received as an infallible 

utterance, that "the Italian Government had availed itself of 

disorderly masses as the vanguard of its schemes of invasion," or 

whether, as appears more probable, it was utterly unable to stop the 

inroad, can scarcely now be positively determined. In any case, on 

the 28th October, " a French fleet arrived ofE Civita Yecchia, and twa 

days afterwards, French troops entered Rome amidst the sullen 

silence of the inhabitants." 

« * « * 

" This fresh occupation of Rome by the French was immediately 
followed by the entry of the Royal Italian forces into the Papal 
territory, and they advanced upon Civita Castellana, Orte, Acqua- 
pendente, and Frosinone. It was feared that in the present com- 
plicated state of affairs a collision might take place between them, 
and the French troops, which would have led to disastrous conse- 
quences; but the insurrection collapsed by the decisive defeat of 
Garibaldi (who had escaped from confinement) and his followers at 
Montana, not far from Monte Rotondo, on the 3rd of November." 
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CASE D. (1870.) 

In the war between France and Germany the declaration of war 
clearly preceded war, and it is one of those rare cases (as far as I 
have been able to trace it, the only case in the two centuries) where 
not only did the declaration of war precede any overt hostilities, but 
where the declaration of war was actually delivered as a wa/rnmg at 
the Foreign Court before hostilities were commenced. 

On the 19th of July the French Declaration of War was delivered 
in Berlin. 

But the circumstances were so peculiar that they certainly offer 
no guarantee that the two Powers would on future occasions adopt 
as a principle the giving of warning before war, in breach of the 
habitual practice of both powers on almost all previous occasions. 

For the virtual though not the formal declaration of war took 
place at the interview on the I4th July at Ems between Count 
Benedetti and the King of Prussia, and the whole series of incidents 
followed one another so suddenly, that neither State had the oppor- 
tunity of making movements before war was declared. 

It must, however, be noticed that one of those curious misunder* 
standings as to the movement of Ambassadors which have several 
times occurred, was at least avowed in the French Corps Legislatif a& 
a reason for war. 

On the 5th July, Baron Werther, the Prussian Ambassador^ 
apparently of his own motion, and merely in order personally to 
supply information to the King at Ems, quitted Paris. 

On the 1 5th July the Due de Qrammont stated this as if it were 
a yirtual declaration of war on the part of Prussia. 
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" We learned that Baron Werther had received orders to take his ^^ speech by 
leave, and that Prussia was arming. Under these circumstances we DucdfiQram- 



mont. 



should have forgotten our dignity and also our prudence had we not Annual Register 
made preparations. We have prepared to maintain the war which is (Foreign hIb- 

Offered to us.'' tory),p.l67. 

But if the action of France in this matter was rather more than The secret treaty 
usually punctilious, the immediate result of war between the two Bei|i^^ 
countries was to disclose facts which showed that for at least four 
years during a period of warm Anglo-French alliance, France had been 
contemplating a sudden act of aggression which would, according to 
treaty and in the view of leading English statesmen, have been an act 
of war against England. 

On July 25 th the "Times" published a draft treaty, the original Annual Register 
of which was in the handwriting of Count Benedetti, the confidential Sente^ p!^oi. 
agent of the Emperor of the French. Count von Bismarck, in whose See text of 
hands it had been left in the course of 1866, himself forwarded it to "* 
that newspaper. 

The 4th Article of the treaty runs thus : — 

" His Majesty the King of Prussia, on his side, in case His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French should be led by circumstances to cause 
his troops to enter Belgium or to conquer it, shall grant armed aid to 
France, and shall support her with all his forces, military and naval, in 
the face of and against every Power which should, in this eventuality, 
declare war." 

It is clear that this aggression upon Belgium was to have taken 
place by stealth prior to any declaration of war, though probably not 
prior to the fomenting of such disturbances by French agents as had 
frequently before given colourable pretexts for such acts. 

As to the responsibility of the two countries for the matter, the Extent to which 
fallowing summary will perhaps suffice : — PnS^ were 

" The authenticity of the treaty was at first denied by France, but involved, 
afterwards admitted on all hands; though the responsibility was J^^f^p*^*^ 
freely thrown by each side on the other. The French Government 
affirmed that the treaty was suggested by Count Bismarck, and written 
down at his dictation by Benedetti, while the German Chancellor, in 
a circular addressed to all the German representatives, repeated that 
since 1862, France had been constantly asking for Belgium and the 
Rhine, and that he had kept the negotiations secret lest he shoxdd 
precipitate war. But the bad faith of the whole transaction was but 
too glaring, and it showed but too clearly on how hollow a foundation 
had rested for years past our belief in the friendship of our neighbour 
and in the continuance of peace.'* 

The following year the facts came out more clearly, and fastened 
the responsibility more definitely upon the Emperor personally. 

*' The rash attempt of Count Benedetti this autumn, by publishing Annual Register, 
his * case * with reference to the Secret Treaty negotiations in 1866, to msunyjij^ias 
fix the entire responsibility of that transaction on Count Bismarck, ^^ 284. 
afforded the astute Chancellor occasion for a triumphant retort. He ^*^*wflS^d 
drew from the receptacle of the German Foreign Office a series of docu- on France, 
ments which Benedetti had reason to believe were buried for ever out 
of sight, and made it clear that the first letter of instruction on the 
subject of Belgium annexation had come to the hapless envoy from 
Paris on the 16th of August that year, after the French Emperor had, 
on the 12th, consented, under Bismarck's threat of instant war, to 
abandon his claim to Mayence and the left bank of the Rhine. Not 
only did Bismarck possess this Napoleonic despatch on the 16th but he 
possessed also Benedetti' s reply to it promising that he would conform 
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as far as possible to tlie principles laid down, and enclosing a draft 
treaty for the annexation of Lnxembnrg and Belgium. Upon this fol- 
lowed the French rejoinder, proposing certain amendments in the 
sketch, and finally the revised draught, or famous Secret Treaty, which 
Benedetti actually laid before Bismarck, and which Bismarck himself 
published in August, 1870. It appeared that Benedetti, disappointed 
at the cold reception his treaty met with, began to suspect PrussiaiL 
sincerity. Meanwhile the German Chancellor, it was evident, was 
playing with the Belgian idea only as long as he was uncertain of the 
friendly disposition of Russia. Once assured on that head, he turned 
round, scouted the notion of Belgian annexation as distastefdl to 
Prussia's good ally, England, and succeeded in throwing the onus 
of the whole transaction on France, damaging her essentially, more- 
over, by taking the moment of the outbreak of hostilities for the 
revelation." 

The Treaty of the 19th April, 1839, had bound England, Russia, 
France, Prussia, and Austria to maintain the neutrality of Belgium. 

Of the view taken in Parliament and in the country of these 
facts the following words of Lord Russell's will give a fair speci- 
men : — 

He said "that it would be impossible to conceive * a more specific 
and defined obligation than ours.' It is," he said, " impossible not to 
feel some anxiety — some fear — for the future when we read that in 
1866, and at more recent periods, the Prime Minister of Prussia and 
the confidential Ambassador of the Emperor of the French have been 
considering how that Treaty of 1831 (? 1839) shall be violated, how 
faith shall be broken, and how the independence of Belgium shall be 
destroyed. Belgium has given no offence. It is a prosperous king- 
dom, in the enjoyment of free institutions ; and although there have 
been disputes from time to time as to the railroads and other insignifi- 
cant matters, I never heard any one deny that both under the late 
King Leopold, a most wise and sagacious Sovereign, and under the 
present King, it has pursued a course friendly to all other States, 
maintaining its own independence, and offending no other country. It 
is surely, therefore, an extraordinary discovery to find that the 
independence of that State has been a matter of concert and arrange- 
ment between other Powers. For my part, I confess I feel somewhat 
as if a detective officer had come and told me he had heard a conversa- 
tion with respect to a friend of mine, whom I had promised to guard 
as much as was in my power against any act of burglary or house- 
keeping ; and that two other persons, who were friends of mine, had 
been considering how they might enter his house and depiive him of 
all the property he possessed. I should reply under such circum- 
stances, that I was very much astonished to hear it, and that I could 
not, in the fature, feel perfect confidence in either parties to that con- 
versation. We are bound to defend Belgium." * # * ♦ 

In reply, — " With the general and enthusiastic cheers of the House, 
Lord Granville made the required declaration : * I venture,' he said, * to 
state most positively that Her Majesty's Government are not unaware 
of the duty which this country owes to the independence and the 
neutrality of Belgium,' and ' I trust that, whatever may be the opinion 
of individual members of this House, your Lordships will not believe 
that when once we have made a clear intimation of our intentions in 
any respect, anything will prevent us from adhering scrupulously to 
the position we have taken.' " 
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CASE CVII. (1870.) 

A fresh Fenian outbreak of invasion into Canada from the United 
States, of no interest, except as showing that the possibility of such Fenian inTarton 
things had by no means passed away, took place this year. * 



1870. 



Note. (1871.) 

An incident happened this year which is interesting, as showing isti. 

the curious results which often attend the popular presumption JJTri'^^Si?' 
that the recall of Ambassadors is the modem form of giving warning bassador becauM 

of war *®° warlike, nn- 

oi war. ^ ^ ^ dentood in Enff- 

" Certain passages in the President's message, coupled with the i»nd as warning 
abrupt recall of Mr. Motley, the United States' Minister in England, ®'^"- nMini^ 
had aroused fears in the minds of some who earnestly desired the (Poreigi^SK 
maintenance of pacific relations between the Old and the New country, ^^y)* p- ^88. 
that General Grant had resolved on presenting a categorical demand, 
to the British Government, which, if not complied with, would at 
once be followed by the outbreak of hostilities. * * * * When, 
however, on a requisition from the Senate at Washington, the docu- 
ments relative to Mr. Motley's recall were brought to view, it appeared 
that it was because that Minister had too much identified himself with 
the policy of Sumner," that is, to a course too violently hostile to 
England and almost threatening war, "not because he was too yielding 
to the claims of England, that the President had objected to his 
agency." * # * * "Mr. Fish said it was expected that Mr. 
Motley would have represented the views of his Government, but 
that before he left America it became apparent that upon a question 
of controlling interest at that moment, occupying the attention of the 
thoughtful and the prudent, to restrain the passions which had been 
excited by eloquent declamation and powerful rhetoric, Mr. Motley 
accepted the views u|)on which popular excitement had been stimulated 
and wrought to the verge of dangerous irritation, rather than those 
which the President deemed to be sound and based upon the true 
principles of public law." 

Mr. Fish went on to point out that in the teeth of his instructions 
Mr. Motley had talked of the "gravity of the occasion," of the "burning 
questions of grievance." " More than once he was said to have gone 
to the very verge of admissible diplomatic suggestion in alluding, Ann„ai Beriiter 
without any authority for so doing, to the contingencies which would (Foreign m^ 
depend on negotiations concerning such vital questions." Thus, when ^^^* v-^^^ 
an Ambassador was recalled because he was too threatening and war- 
like, it was supposed to be an act threatening war, and tended to 
produce that very state of feeling between the two countries which 
has often led to sudden war. 
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Humphreys, Captain, lx, 43. 

Indipfebence on subject of warning or 

not, twelve cases, 5. 
Indiyidual life on Continent little 

regarded, 10. 
Italy, war Without warning by France, 

cvi, 76. 
unofficial war by, o, 69. 

Jamonvillb, XXIV, 20. 
Junot, LYiii, 41. 

Kakijloyf, Admiral, lix, 43. 
Keppel, Admiral, xxxii, 25. 
Kinglake, Mr., as to Sinope, XOYII, 65. 

on the " old barriers between 

peace and war," xcyii, 66, 
view of danger of breaking down 

the "old barriers '' between peace and 

war, 8. 
Eowno, LXii, 44. 

Lahitte, G-eneral, Minister of Foreign 

Affairs, xoir, 63. 
Langara, Admiral, xu, 29. 
Jjaughter of House of Commons (see 

"Commons"). 
Laurence, Dr., M.P., on war without 

warning, Li, 37. 
Lawrens, Mr., xxxiii, 26. 
Legal decision as to senrry, 10 (note). 
"Leopard," the, English man-of-war, 

LX, 43. 
Leopold, Kine of Belgium, lxxyii, 51. 
Life on Contment everywhere adapted 

for war, 10. 
Lincoln, President, saves a war, cii, 72. 
" Little Belt," English sloop, attacked by 

Americans, LXI, 44. 
Loaded rifles carried and used by sentries 

in peace on Continent, 10. 
Lon^ord, Captain Lord, xxxii, 25. 
Londos, M., xoiY, 62. 
Lopez, General, leads two expeditions 

against Cuba, xoy, xoyi, 64. 
Lords, votes on war without warning, 

LXYiil, 48 ; LI, 36 ; XOIY, 63. 
Louis Napoleon, xoili, 61 ; XOYII, 64 ; 

XCIX, 68 ; 01, 70 ; CYI, 76. 
Secret treaty for seizing Belgium, 

D, 76. 
Louis XrV surprises Dutch fortresses 

during profound peace, ii, 12. 
Louis, Sir T., liy, 38. 
Louis Philippe saves England from 

sudden attack, lxxxiy, 58. 
Lowell, James B., on stumping Brother 

Jonathan to fight, cii, 73. 
Luxembourg (see " Fortresses"). 
Lydiard, Captain, lyi, 40. 

Maok, General, xlyi, 32. 



Madeira captured during peace by 

England, note to Preface, p. viii. 
Maitland, Sir Thomas, lxxxix, 59. 
Majesty, Her, sentries must call a police- 
man, 10, note. 
Malta seized during peace by France, 

XLIY, 31. 
Maltby, Captain, xxx, 24. 
Manifest motive to secure advantage by 

surprise, forty-one cases, 6. 
Mann, Admiral, XLi, 29. 
Maria Theresa, obtains dominions under 

guarantee of all Europe ; all Europe 

either attacks or deserts her, xiy, 16 ; 

XXII, 19 ; XXYII, 22, 
Marshall, Captain, xxxii, 25. 
Mason and Slidell, on, 70. 
Martin, Commodore, xyiii, 18. 
Matthews, Vice- Admiral, XYiii, 18 ; 

XXI, 19. 
McCarthy, J., M.P., account of Crimean 

declaration, 9. 
McKenzie, Mr., lxxxiii, 56. 
Menard, General, xliii, 31. 
Mexico, war without warning with 
United States,LXXXii,55; LXXXYiii, 59. 
Meza, General de, oiii, 73. 
Miguel, Doiji, King of Portugal, lxxy, 

50 ; LXXX, 53. 
Missunde, battle of, before declaration, 

oiii, 73. 
Misimderstanding,Lord Palmerston's, of 

recall of French ambassador, 6 ; xolY, 

63. 
French, of movement of German 

ambassador, D, 77. 

Popular, of recall of ambassador, 

79, note. 
of statesmen (see " Statesmen," 

" Palmerston," "Warnings of war "). 
Modena, war without warning, by 

France, XL, 29 (see also " Eugene "). 
Modem statesmen (see ''Statesmen, 

modem"). 
Moncey, lyiii, 41. 
Monroe, President, view of right to 

violate border, &c., during peace, 

LXY, 46. 
Mons (see " Fortresses "). 
Montcalm, Marquis de, XXY, 21. 
Monteallegre, Duke of, xyiii, 18. 
Montevideo, lxiy (2), 46. 
Montesquieu, General, xxxYiii, 28. 
Mont Yalerien, a fort, comparison o^ 

with citadel and westem lieights, 11. 
Moore, Captain, report on our action to 

Spain, LI, 36. 
Morocco, by France, war without declara- 
tion, LXXXYII, 59. 
Motives, political, leading to declaration 

before war; 4, B, 27 
Motive, manifest, to secure advantage 

by surprise, forty-one cases, 5. 
Motley, Mr., United States Ambassador, 

recall of, 79 (note). 
Movements of ambassadors, dangers 

from (see " Ambassadors," &c.). 
Murat, LXIY (1). 4!>. 
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Naples, war without warning against 

Austria, lxiv (1), 45. 
*~ forced from Spanish, alliance by 

war without warning by England, 

XVIII, 18. 

— war without warning by France, 

XL, 29. 

coerced by England without de- 
claration, LXXXY, 58. 

conquered by unofficial war, o, 69. 

Napoleon, as Bepublican General, XL, 
29 ; XLII, 30 ; XLIII, XLIV, 31 ; 
XLV, 82. 

— as first Consul or Emperor, L, 35 ; 

Liii, 38. 

victories of, cause Prussia to attack 

England during peace and alliance, 
without warning, Lii, 37. 
— ' Louis (see " Louis Napoleon *'). 
Narva, battle of, i, 12. 
Naselli, General, xlvi, 32. 
Navarino, Lxx, 49. 
Nelson's war on his own account, XXXIV, 

26 (note). 
Nelson tricked by pretended peace by 
Spain, XLi, 29. 

view of declaration, xlvi, 32. 

battle of the Baltic, XLViii, 34. 

Neutrality guaranteed, of Switzerland, 

no protection, xcviii, 67. 
Newcastle, Duke of, xxv, 21. 
Ney, L, 35. 

Nicholas, General, Lvni, 42. 
NicoU, Sir John, Advocate-General, on 

war without warning, li, 36. 
Nootka Sound, xxxvi, 27. 
Norris, Captain, xviii, 18. 
Norri8,Sir John, VIII, 14; and 16 (note). 
Notice delivered (see **Waming of war"). 
Namur (see ** Fortresses"). 
Niunber of cases of sudden war (see 
" War without warning "). 



Oppioees on spot, action of, leading to 

unwarned war, twelve cases, 5. 
Old barriers (see "Barriers **). 
Orvilliers, Count d*, xxxii, 26. 
Oudinot, xoiii, 61. 



Falueb, Captain, lv, 89. 

Palmerston, Lord, lxxv, 60 ; xovn, 66 
(Crimean war). 

(in 1836) quotes precedents for 

hostilities without declaration 
from reign of Queen Elizabeth, 7 ; 
LXXX, 54. 

— His misimderstanding of with- 
drawal of ambassador as friendly 
act, when intended as warning of 
war, 6, 63. 

— — Lively account of our action in 
Greece, xciv, 62. 

— ^ Orders Admiral at discretion to 
wage war either against or for Turkey, 
Kxxxiv, 57. 



Parchment guarantees (see '* Treaties*' 

and"Carlyle"). 
Parliament " of nations," utter &ilure of 
its action, xv, 16; LXiv (2), 46; 
xcvni, 67 ; oil, 73. 
Parliament, votes of (see " Lords " and 

''Commons"). 
Parker, Admiral Sir William, xoiv, 62. 
Parker, Admiral Sir Hyde, XLVni, 34. 
Parma, war without warning, by France, 

XL, 29 (see " Eugene"). 
Passes, Alpine, surprise of II, 18. 
Passaro, battle, xi, 14. 
Paul, Emperor, XLVin, 84. 
Peace of, &c. (see " Treaty of, Ac."). 
Peace, profound, massacre during, XXIV, 
20. 

— King's speeches as to French 

attacks during, xxiv, 21 ; 
XXXII, 25. 
XXX, 24; XOIV, 62. 
complaint of hostilities dur- 
ing, are commonplace dip- 
lomatic complaints, 10. 
" the full security which peace in- 
spires," Spanish manifesto, M, 35. 
what is peace ? 10. 
sudden and secret action during; 
views of Austria, Prussia, Bussia, 
England, and France; compare 
Lxvii, 47, with Lxxxiv, 57. (See 
also generally "War without 
warning " and " Statesmen." 
Peace and war, the old barriers between, 
8 ; Mr. Kinglake on, 66. 

borderland between. Canning's 

view of, 8 and 48, last 

paragraph. 

Peel, Sir Bobert, on precedents for war 

without waming,LXXX, 54; and ll(note>. 

Petersburg, treaty of (see "Treaty";, 

xxvii, 22. 
PhiUimore, Dr., lxxxv, 58. 
Piedmont, war without warning by (see 
" War without warning by Pied- 
mont "). 

war without warning by France, 

xxxvn, 27, XLvii, 33 ; CI, 70. 
Pitt, the elder, afterwards Lord Chat- 
ham, XXIX (5), 23. 

the younger, XLVin, 34. 

Poland, secret treaty by, xxvil, 22. 

war without warning (see " War 

without warning by Poland "). 
•^— war without warning against, by 

Bussia, XIII, 16. 
Policemen must be called by English 

sentries, 10. 
Political motives leading to declaration 

before war, 4, B, 27. 
Pollock, Sir F., 10 (note) ; LXXXV, 58. 
Pomare, Queen, lxxxvi, 69. 
Pope, without warning during peace, 
slaughtered German army, 
V, 18. 
attacked by England and 
Duke of Genoa, vi, 18. 
(See also "Eome.") 
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Port Egmont in Falkland Islands, 

XXX, 2*. 
Porfco-Bello, xii, 15. 
Fortnigal, war without warning by Eng- 
land and France, Lxxy, lxxyi, 50; 
by Spain, LXVIII, 48; LXIX, 49 ; LXXX, 
64. (For war without warning by, 
Bee "War without warning by Por- 
tugal.") 
Postpone declaration, wish to, leading to 

unwarned war, twelve cases, 5. 
Pourtales, Count de, attacks Switzerland 

for Prussia, xoviii, 67. 
Pragmatic sanction, how contracted, how 

kept, XV, 16. 
Precautions, ordinary, on the Continent, 

not possible in England, 10. 
Precedents, number of, in 18th and 19th 
centuries, 7, 8. 

Lord Palmerston and Sir Bobert 

Peel on, 54, 55, and 11 (note). 
President Monroe (see " Monroe "). 
"President," the, American frigate, 
during peace attacks "Little Belt," 
' LXi, 44. 
Progress, tendency of, to make cases of 

sudden war more frequent, 8. 
Prof oimd peace (see "Peace"). 
Prussia, for seven weeks of peace, prepares 
attack on Austria, and attacks her 
without warning, after signing 
pragmatic sanction, XY, 16. 
— -^ again attacks Austria without 
warning, xxn, 19. 

invades Saxony without warning, 

XXVII, 22. 
- — attacks England when in alliance 
without warning, ui, 37. 

seizes Cracow without warning, 

ixxxi, 55. 
—. — attacks Denmark without warning, 
xoi, 60. 

unofficial war against Switzerland 

without warning, xoviii, 68. 
— attacks Denmark without warning, 
oni, 73, 

secret treaty with England, Austria, 

Bussia ; accepts Baron Brunnow^s 
view of right of sudden and secret 
action during peace, lxxxiy, 57. 

secret treaty against, xxvii, 22. 

— — attacked without warning by Napo- 
leon, Lin, 38. 
Public opinion of two countries directly 
at issue, as cause of sudden war, 7 ; 
xoiv, 61 ; on, 70. 



Eamfon, General, xliii, 31. 

Becall of ambassador (see "Ambassador "). 

Begard, to individual life on Continent, 

Httle, 10. 
Besult, the, of present investigation, 4. 
Bicherv, Admiral, xli, 29. 
Bifles, loaded, carried in peace by foreign 

sentries, 10. 
Boebuok, Mr., supports Lord Palmerston 

in war without warning, XLiv, 68. 



Bodil, Spanish G-eneral, surprises f^or- 

tuguese, LXXX, 54. 
Borne under Pope coerced by England 

during peace, vi, 13 ; xxi, 19. 
war without warning by France, 

XL, 29 ; xuii, 31 LXXViii, 52. 

by Italy, cvi, 76. 

massacres German army during 

peace, V, 13. 
(Bepublic) attacked by its friend 

France because it will not receive 

French help, XOiii, 60. 
Booke, Sir George, i, 12. 
Bowley, Commodore, xviii, 18. 
Bubi, Marquis of, X, 14. 
Bussell, Lord, on the sudden war 
threatened by France from 1862 to 
1870, D, 78. 
Bussia moves against Charles XII with- 
out warning, 1, 12. 
invades Poland without warning, 

XIII, 16. 
signs progmatic sanction, does not 

assist Maria GTheresa, xy, 16. 

secret treaty by, xxvii, 22. 

attacks Turkey without warning, 

LIT, 89. 
■ ■ secret treaty with Napoleon to 

divide the world, lyii, 40, and 

Preface. 

half at war with England, Lix, 48. 

semi-official war with Greece, 

LXXIV, 50. 
secret treaty with England, Austria, 

Prussia, LXiLXiv, ^. (See also 

" Brunnow" and " Crimean war." 

Several cases of war withou 

warning apmat Turkey by Euwia 

have not been given. 

Saw Fbbnando, lviii, 42. 

Sangro, Duke of, xlvi, 32. 

Saumarez, Sir James de, lix, 43. 

Sardinia (see"** Piedmont"). 

Savoy, war without warning by Poles 
from Switzerland, lxxix, 53. 

Sawyer, Bear- Admiral, LXiii, 45. 

Saxony attacked by Frederick, xxn, 19 5 
XXVII, 22. 

with Poland invests Biga by sur- 
prise during peace, I, ISi, 

Sebastiani, General, liy, 88. 

Secret treaty (see "Treaty"). 

Secure advantage by surprise, attempt 
to, forty-one cases of, leading to un- 
warned war, 5. 

Sentries in England must call policemen, 
even when over Hier Majesty's 
palaces, 10. 

on Continent carry loaded rifles, 

and use them, 10. 

Seven years* war, xxvii, 22» 

Seville, treaty of, xii, 16. 

Seward, Mr., saves a war, oil, 72. 

Schawenbourg, General, XiJil, 8L 

Schleswig-Holstein, zoi) 60. 

Sinope, ZOTII, 65. 

Sismondi, XLti, 30. 
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Slidell and Mason, cii, 70. 
Spain, war without warning against 
England, xii, 15 ; XXX, 24. 

bj England, xxxii, 25 (note) ; 
during peace Spanish fleet 
destroyed by Byng, xi, 14. 
against Portugal, Lxym, 48 ; 
LXix, 49. 

by Portugal, Lxrv (2), 46. 

signs pragmatic sanction in sup- 
port of Maria Theresa, and then 
attacks her, XY, 16. 
by surprise, seizes during peace 
Oaglian and Sardinia, x, 14. 
Messina and Sicily, xi, 14. 

— — attacks Austria, xin, 16. 

seized during peace by Napoleon, 

LVIII, 41. 
— attacked during peace by France, 

LXvii, 47. 
-^— secret treaty by, against England, 

XXIX (6), 23 ; XLI, 29. 
Spanish succession war, case of surprise 

previous to, ii, 12. 
St. Eustacia, xxxiii, 26. 
Stw Jean d'Acre, lxxxiy, 58. 
St. Philip's Minorca, xxvi, 22. 
St. Vincent, Lord, instructions to, to 
seize Portuguese fleet during peace, 
Preface, p. viii (note). 
Stanhope, liord, orders destruction dur- 
ing peace of Bussian fleet, 15 (note). 
Stanisuius, xiii, 16. 
States General (see ''Holland"). 
Statesmen, misunderstandings of, as to 

warning of war, 6. 
— — modem, yiew of, as to period within 
which precedents of sudden war 
are applicable, 7. 

- ' as to sudden action during 
peace, 7, 8. (See also " Canning.") 

- alphabetical list of — 
Benedetti, Count, D, 76. 
Bismark, Prince, oitr, 74 ; D, 77. 
Bourdonnaye, M. de, lxyii, 47. 
Brunnow, Baron, lxxxy, 57. 
Canning, Bt. Hon. G-., LXYni, and 

Preface (note). 
Canning, Sir Stratford, Lxxxi, 55. 
Cayour, Count, 11. 
Clarendon, Lord, xoyii, 65. 
Cliye, Lord, xxyiii, 22. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, xoiv, 63. 
Fish, Secretary of State for United 

States, 79 (note). 
Fox, XXV, 21. 
Fox, LI, 87. 
Gladstone, Bt. Hon. W. E., 0, 70 ; 

xovn, 67. 
Grammont, Duo de, D 77. 
Gfranyille, Lord, 78 (last par). 
Lahitte, General, Minister for 

Foreign Affairs, xciY, 63. 
Laurence, Dr., M.P., Li, 36. 
Laurens, President of Congress, 

xxxin, 26. 
Lincoln, Piesident of United States, 

on, 72. 



Lowell, James B., cu, 73. 
Monroe, President, U.S., Lxv, 46. 
Monteallegre, Duke of, XYm, 18. 
Motley, United States ambassador, 

79 (note). 
Newcastle, Duke of, xxv, 21. 
NicoU, Sir John, Adyocate-G^neral, 

LI, 36. 
Palmerston, Lord, lxxy, 60; 
LXXX, 54; LXXXIY, 57: XOIY, 
62 ; XCYII, 66. 
Peel, Sir Bobert, LXXX, 54 ; 11 

(note). 
Boebuck, M.P., xliy, 63. 
Bussell, Lord, d, 78. 
Sangro, Duke of, XLYI, 32. 
Sebastiani, General, ambassador, 

LIY, 38. 
Seward, Secretary of State for 

United States, en, 72. 
Stanhope, Lord, 15 (note). 
Thiers, Minister of Foreign Affiurs, 

LXXXIY, 58. 
YillMe, M. de. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, lxyii, 47. 
Stopford, Sir Bobert, lxxxiy, 56; 

LXXXY, 58. 
Sudden action during peace (see " War 
without warning*' and " Statesmen"). 
Surprise, sanctioned by United States, 9. 
due to misunderstanding of states- 
men, 6. 
^^ to anticipate surprise, cases of, lead- 
ing to unwarned war, 5. 

— forty-one cases of war without 

waming^to secure adyantageby, 5. 
before war, each of Great Powers 

has frequently undertaken, 4. 
of Dutch fortresses by Louis XIV 

during profound peace, ii, 12. 
capture by, of fortresses (see " Forts 

and fortresses **). 
the bounden duty of a French 

minister prior to war, LXYn, 47. 

(See also "War without warn- 

ing.") 
Sweden, attacked by Bussia, Saxony, 
Poland, without warning, i, 12. 

signs pragmatic sanction, does not 

assist Maria Theresa, XY, 16. 
Switzerland, war without warning by 
France, xxxyni, 28 ; XLiii,80; L,85. 
Switzerland, war without warning by 

Prussia, XOYIII, 67. 
^^ neutralised condition has notsayed, 

— hostilities yery frequent in, 67. 



Tahiti, lxxxyi, 59. 

Temple, Mr., then minister at Naples, 

LXXXY, 58. 
Tendency of progress to make cases of 

sudden war more frequent, 8. 
Territories (see "Armies attacked and 

territories seized before declaration"). 
Texas, how annexed by United States, 

Lxxxii, 65. 
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Thiersi M., intends sudden war on 
England, lxxxit, 58, 6. 

as historian, xxxYii, 28. 

Tilsit, see Treaty of. 

Travendahl, treaty of (see "Treaty"). 

Treaty of Travendahl secured by sur- 
prise, 1, 12. 

— London (1700), how broken with- 
out warning by seizure of for- 
tresses, II, 12. 

"—— secret, between Spain and Ghermany, 
leads without warning to war, 
XII, 15. 

~— Hanoyer, between France, Prussia, 
England, xii, 15. 

•< Seville, xii, 15 ; how broken before 

deolajration, xiv, 16. 

England with Dutch, how broken 

by them, xrv, 16. 

pragmatic sanction, by whom made, 

how violated, xv, ly. 

Breslau, how violated, xxii, 19. 

secret, between Prussia and France, 

against Breslau, xxii, 19. 

— ^ Aix-la-Chapelle, how disregarded, 
XXrV, 20 ; XXV, XXVI, 21. 

Dresden, how soon followed by 

secret treaty of Petersburg, for 
violation of former, xxvii, 22. 

secret, between France and Spain, 

against England, xxix (b), 23. 
France' with Franklm against 

England, xxxii, 24. 
Holland against England, 
xxxin, 25. 

-— — over coffin of Frederick the G-reat, 
why not kept, Lii, 37. 

-^ secret, of Tilsit (between Napoleon 
and Tzar, alone on raft on Niemen, 
to seize fleets of Portugal, Sweden, 
and Denmark, Denmark being 
absolutely innocent), becomes 
cause of our attack on Denmark, 
ivn, 40 ; and Preface. 

Fontainebleau between Napoleon 

and Spain, how used by Napoleon 
to seize Spain, lviii, 41. 

secret, between England, Kussia, 

Austria, Prussia, lxxxiv, 57. 

— ^- convention of, Gkkstein, how used, 
oin, 74 ; how dealt with, civ, 74. 

— ^— secret, for spoliation of Belgium 
(1862-1870), D, 77. 

Triumvirate, Boman, xciii, 61. 

Turkey, Crimean war, xovii, 64. 

seizes Morea from Venice without 

warning, vii, 14. 

war without warning by Austria, 

XXXV, 26. 

France, XLV, 32, 

England and Bussia, Liv, 89. 

Ultimattth, not understood as such, 

cases of, 6. 
treated as declaration, Liii, 88; 

LXXVII, 51 ; LXXXVII, 59. 

United States, importance of their view 
because of written constitution, 9. 



United States, reservation to Congress of 

right to dedare war, 9. 
— — formally sanction surprise, 9. 
and England only, peace reigns in, 

10. 
order war against English frigate 

" Q-uerrifere "; by mistake attack 

"Little Belt," LXi, 44. 
— — gain a month's start of England in 

war, by embargo on f& ships, 

LXiii, 45. 
attack Spain without warning, Lxv, 

46. 
without "war," acquire Texas, 

Lxxxii, 55. 
unofficial war against Canada, 

Lxxxiii, 56. 
unanimity of European opinion in 

1861 has no effect on, 71. 
war, unofficial. (See also Lxxxvin, 

69 ; xcv, xovi, 64.) 
Usage, established, as to declaration 
before war, none, 4. 

YaiiEBIBK, Mont, a fort, comparison 

with citadel and western heights, 11. 
Variety of circumstances leading to war 

without warning almost^ii&nite, 6. 
Yaudreuil, Marquis de, xxv, 21. 
Venice, war without warning by Austria 

and France, xlii, 30. 

without warning loses Morea, vii, 14 

Verden, viii, 14. 

Victor, XLVii, 33. 

Victor Emmanuel on imofficial war, 0,69. 

VillMe, M. de, lxvii, 47. 

his support of sudden war, not in 

his view an approval of wrong, 11. 

Wageb, Admiral, xii, 15. 
Washington, General, xxiv, 20. 

xxxii, 24. 

War, declaration of, before war, due to 

political motives, 4 ; B, 27. 

less than ten in 171 years, 4. 

no usage on subject, 4. (See 

also "Declaration.") 
because no chance of surprise 

4; u, 35. 
War and peace, borderland between, 

Canning's view of , 8 ; ixvin, 

48. 

the old barriers between, 8 ; 

xovii, 66. 
to make, without declaring common 



object, cm, 74. 

with warning, cases of, and motives 

for, A, 15 5 B, 27 ; 0, 28 ; D, 76. (See 
also 4.) 
War, unofficial, by England, xxrr, 20 j 
xxviii, 22; XXXIV, 26 
(note) J LXXX, 53; xcii, 60. 

France, xxiv, 20. 

Switzerland, Lxxix, 53, 

United States, lxxxii, 55; 
Lxxxin, 56 ; xcv, xovi, 64. 
Prussia, xovni, 67. 
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War, unofficial, hj Piedmont, o, 69. 
War -without warning, cases of, due to 

unannounced Colonial wars, 

cases cited, 5. 

forty-one cases of, due to 

attempt to seize advantage 

bj surprise, 5. 

circumstances leading to, 

almost infinite, 5. 
comparatively valueless wHere 

country- is at war already, 4. 
cases of, more numerous in 

19th century than in 18th, 

7,8. 
by Guribaldi; 'approved by 

Oavour ; sympathy with, in 

England, 11 ; o, 69. 
danger of, from direct issue 

between public opinion in 

two different countries as to 

nature of certain acts, 6, 7 ; 

xoiT, 61 ; oil, 70. 
danger of, from misunder- 
standings as to movements 

of ambassadors, 6, 7 ; xoiY, 

61 ; D, 76, 79 (note), 
due to governments assailed 

not having been recognised, 

five cases, 6. 
due to miscellaneous causes, 

5,6. 
five cases of, due to auxiliary 

aid on opposite sides of a 

quarrel, 5. 
on neutrals, four cases due to 

progress of war with other 

powers, 5. 
nine cases of, due to wish to 

anticipate surprise, 5. 
opinions of modem statesmen 

on, 7, 8. 
Baron Brunnow's views on, 5 ; 

Lxxxiv, 57. 
precedents for, quoted by 

Lord Palmerston, 7 ; LXXX, 

53. 
Prussian attack on England, 

because Napoleon defeats 

Bussia and Austria, 6; Lii, 

87. 

sanctioned by United States, 
9. 

Sir Bobert Peel*s views on, 7 ; 
ixxx, 54 ; and 11 (note), 
sixteen cases of, due to 
" Federal execution,'* " Be- 
prisals," " Unofficial war," 
" Pressure," or ** Irregular 
raids," 6. 

twelve cases of, due to action 
of officers on spot, 5. 
twelve cases of, due to indiffer- 
ence, or desire to postpone 
declaration, 5. 
War without warning by — 

Austria, n, in, 13; xxxi, 24; 
XXXIV, XXXV, 26; XLII, 30; 
LII, 37; Lxxin, 50; lxxxi, 55; 
xorx, 68 ; cni, 73 ; oiv, 74. 
• Denms'*!' ▼▼tx (a), 23. 



England, i, 12 ; iv, vi, 13 ; vni, 14 ; 
XI, xii, 16; xrv, 16; xvn, 
xvin, 18 ; XIX, 19 ; XXIV, xxv, 

20; XXIX (5), 23; XXXII, 25 

(note) ; xxxm, 26 ; xzxix, 28 ; 

XLYIII, 34; XLIX, 35; LI, 35; 
LII, 37 ; LIV, 38 ; LV, LVI, 39 ; 
LXVni, 48; LXIX,49; LXX, 49; 
LXXY, 50; LXXX, 54; LXXXY, 
58 ; LXXXIX, 59 ; XCI7, 61. 

France, n, iv, 13 ; xm, 16 ; xvi, 
17 ; xvn, 18 ; xix, 19 ; xxni, 
XXIV, xxv, 20 ; XXVI, 21 ; xxxn, 
25; xxxvn, 27; xxxvin, 28; xl, 
29; XLII, 30; XUn, 80; XLIY, 31; 
XLY, 32 ; XLYH, 33 ; Ii, 85 ; III, 
37; Lm, 38; LYin, 41; LXYH, 47; 
. LXX, 49; LXXH, 49; LXXY, LZXYI, 
50; LXXVn, 51; LXXYin, 62; 

Lxxxvn, 59; xom, 61; xoyii, 
65 ; xcrx, 68 ; Ol, 70 ; OYl, 76. 
Holland, iy, 18 ; xxvni, 22. 
Naples, XLYi, 32 ; xliy (1), 45. 
Piedmont, xo, 60. 
Poland, 1, 12. 
Pope, YF, 13. 
Portugal, LXIY (2), 46. 
Prussia, xv, 16 ; xxn, 20 ; XXYII, 
22 ; UI, 37 ; XOI, 60 ; oni, 78 ; 
CIY, 74. 
Bussia, 1, 12 ; Xlii, 16 ; ZLYm, 34 ; 
LIY, 38 ; LXX, LXXI, 49 ; LXXIY, 
50 ; LXXXI, 55 ; and in all cases 
of war against Turkey and other 
bordering Asiatic States. 
Saxony, i, 12. 

Spain, X, Xi, 14 ; XIH, 16 ; XIY, 
16; XXX, 24; XXXYI, 27; XLI, 
29; LXYin, 48; TiXTX, 49;^ 
LXXX, 53. 
Turkey, vn, 14 ; £XXi, 49. 
United States, LXi, LXiii, 44 ; LXY, 
LXYI, 46 ; Lxxxn, 55. 
Warning of war, belief in, due to prac- 
tice of ancient, not modem times, 8. 

comparatively valueless where 

country is at war, 4. 
Lord Palmerston's misunderstand- 
ing of withdrawal of ambassador 
as friendly act, when intended as 
warning, 6 ; XOIY, 63. 

only one instance of, actually 

delivered at foreign court prior to 
hostilities, 9. (See also " lieolara- 
tion.") 
Werther, Baron, D, 76. 
Westmoreland, Lord, on war without 

warning, Li, 36. 
Wrangel, Field-Marshal von, oni, 73. 
Wish to postpone declaration leading to 

unwarned war, twelve cases, 6. 
Withdrawal of ambassador (see "Am- 
bassador ") . 
Western Heights, Dover, a fort, com- 
pared with Valerien, 11. 
Wording of declarations, 9. 
Wyse, Mr., English Minister at Athens, 
XOIY, 62. 

** Tes at Copenhagen," xoiY, 62. 
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